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THE PRICE OF HIGHER WAGES 
A Unit for This Week 


T TAKES self-control not to spend money in your pocket. 
Many have spare cash today, beyond taxes and bond pur- 
chases. Others may be hard put to it to meet increased living 
costs. Should wage limits be raised? Can food and clothing 
prices be lowered? Will we gain in the long run by “holding 
the line” now? Economists study the facts and arrive at con- 
tradictory conclusions. What can we do about it? 


HOW TO GET READY 

First we can get the facts. Who receives a large pay en- 
velope or salary today? How many hours a week does he 
work for it? What does he buy with it? How have prices of 
these things increased? What industry, or business, is mak- 
ing large profits? How has the national income increased in 
the last five years? Whose taxes have increased most? Is 
bond buying urged for any reason beyond our need for war 
funds? 

Study “ ‘Little Steel’s’ Last Stand” carefully. Supplement it 
with other reading: Here are some suggestions: “How Can 
We Guard Against Post-War Depression?” Wake Up Amer- 
ica broadcast No. 230 (American Economic Foundation, 
295 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y., 10¢); “Who's Getting 
the Money?” F. L. Allen, Harper's, June, ’44; OPA “Group 
Services Bulletins” and information on how you can help 
keep food prices down. 

WHAT TO DO IN YOUR OWN COMMUNITY 


Now that you know what some of the problems are, do 
some investigating. Visit the dime store. Can you still find 
serviceable socks, a good dish cloth, or sturdy work gloves 
for ten cents? Go into a low priced department store. Are 
there underwear and blouses in your size, of the quality, at 
the price that you could obtain three years ago? 

Visit the grocery store. Are low priced foods plentitul? 
What are ceiling prices? Is the grocer asking more? Write to 
the OPA for an Anti-Inflation Shopping List. 

Invite a member of the local ration board, an official of 
the chamber of commerce, and a labor union representative 
to discuss this subject: Relationship of price control to wages. 

Ask yourself and your family some questions. How much 
of your money goes into War Bonds? If you have a war job, 
how do you spend your earnings? 

Now do two things: (1) List the ways in which you can 
help prevent inflation, and act on them. (2) Reread the two 
questions at the end of the “Little Steel” article. Do you 
know the answers nowr 
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QUESTIONS — MATERIALS — ACTIVITIES 


DEFLATING THE GERMAN BULLY (p. 3) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. What arguments do advocates of a “soft” and of a 
“hard” peace for Germany use to support their positions? 

2. On what two points have Stalin, Churchill, and Roose- 
velt reached an agreement? 

3. What concrete measures will military governments use 
to destroy remnants of Nazi ideas and organization? 

4. How has Russia suggested she could use German ter- 
ritory for bargaining with Poland? 

5. How did the so-called Morgenthau plan propose to 
dispose of German industry? 

For Discussion: 

What should be the main purpose of any peace settlement 
adopted by the United Nations in relation to treatment of 
the Axis powers? 

Make blackboard outlines of proposals discussed in the 
article. For how many of the definite suggestions can you 
give cause, purpose, a thoughtful opinion on whether it is 
practical, what effect it would have on Germany and the 
well being of other nations? Keep one eye on the map. 
Activity: 

To dramatize territorial issues stage a hearing at an 
imaginary trial of Germany, at which Holland, Poland, 
France, Czechoslovakia, and Russia present the basis for 
their claims against her and state what settlement they de- 
sire. 

For Further Reference: 

“Factors in the Fate of Germany,” Commonweal, August 
25, 1944. 

“What to Do with Germany,” by H. N. Brailstord, New 
Republic, July 10, 17, 24, August 14, 1944. 

“What Shall We Do with Germany?” World Week, May 
15, 1944 

An excerpt from the book, The Time for Decision, on par- 
tition of Germany into three separate nations, by Sumner 
Welles, Life, July 24, 1944. 


“LITTLE STEEL’S’ LAST STAND (p. 6) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What wage increases does “Little Steel” permit? 

2. Under what conditions does Eric Johnston say that 
industry can pay labor “high” wages? 

3. What causes a wartime inflation? 

4. What item in the estimate caused the wide variation 
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Merry Christmas! 
NEXT ISSUE— 
NEXT YEAR 


With schools closed as usual for 
the Christmas holidays, there will 
be no issues of WORLD WEEK 

+: during the holiday period. You 
— “8 and your students will receive 
the full 16 issues, however, as announced. 





Next issue will be dated next year—January 8, 1945— 
which will arrive the first week in January. Included in 
the first fact-filled, vital issue of the new year will be the 
following: 


COMING NEXT ISSUE 
SPECIAL ISSUE ON GREAT BRITAIN 


Happy New Vear! 











in rise of living cost figures arrived at by the BLS and labor 
members of NWLB? 

5. Why do economists believe we face the danger of 
deflation? 


For Discussion: 

How has the government kept consumers from spending 
“dangerous dollars” for scarce goods? 

Can price and wage controls be removed when Germany 
is defeated? 

Why have tamilies in lower-income groups been hit hard- 
est by increases in living costs? 
Activities: 

Choose from those described in “A Unit for This Week’ 
the ones that fit the time you can give to them. 
For Further Reference: 

“Will Wages Be Thawed?” New Republic, September 25, 
1944. 

“Hitting the Line,” Business Week, September 30, 1944. 

“Why We Need Price Control” (May 1, 1944), “Holding 
the Line Against Inflation” (Oct. 1, 1943), “Checkreins for 
War Labor” (Sept. 27, 1943), World Week. 


THE FORSAKEN BONINS (p. 30) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 
1. What Yankee sailor first colonized the Bonins? 
2. How did Peel Island get its name? 
8. How far are the Bonins from Japan by air? 
4. Why did Commodore Perry buy land in the Bonins? 
5. Why did Britain, the United States, and Spain fail to 
develop the Bonins? 
For Further Reference: 
“Our Own Baedeker,” New Yorker, July 29, 1944. 
“Springboards to Tokyo,” Walter Price, National Geo- 
graphic. October, 1944 


SEE PAGE 4-T for an important message to all Teacher-Subscribers co 


WORLD WEEK: The News Magazine for Youth published weekly, September to M 
AB class matter at Pe rst Offic ce at cy under Act of March 3, 18 
© more copies to one ad iress, 80c a school (32 issues) or 


« 
o semester each 


World Week, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


NORWAY: NEW VIKING KINGDOM (p. 22) 


Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. When did the Norwegians first become a unified group? 

2. What foreign ruler banded with the Norse nobles to 
break the power of Olaf II? 

3. How was Norway freed from Danish rule? From union 
with Sweden? 

4. What did Olaf II do for his people in his reign? 

5. How did Haakon VII become king of Norway? 
References on Norway Today: 

“Norway, an Active Ally,” by W. Morgenstierne, National 
Geographic, March, 1943. 


“Unconquered Norway, 


” World Week, November 2, 1942. 
Activity: 

To get an overall view of Norwegian history sketched 
briefly in this article, make a time line showing periods of 
good rule, of struggle, and important events. Indicate periods 


of independence in color. Supplement the material of the 
article in order to complete the picture to 1944. 


MILITARY TRAINING (p. 11) 


lake a poll of the class to find out how many favor com- 
pulsory peacetime military training before reading this 
article. Count the votes of boys and girls separately and com- 
pare the class percentages for and against with those of 
Scholastic’s poll of student opinion and the Gallup and For- 
tune polls. 

Ask for reasons back of student votes and record them. 
How much are the boys influenced by their desire to get in- 
to the fight now with older brothers and friends? After full 
discussion of arguments in the article, ask pupils to indicate 
ones they accept. Take another poll and note any shifts in 
viewpoint or reasoning. Do pupils have increased under- 
standing of large aspects of the question? Do they reach a 
conclusion from more impersonal considerations? 


For Further Reference: 


“Shall We Have Compulsory Military Training After the 
War,” symposium, Parents’ Magazine, November, 1944. 

“Fortune Survey: Peacetime Draft to Maintain the Armed 
Forces,” Fortune, July, 1944. 

“Compulsory Peacetime Military Training?” by Allan P. 
Farrell, America, September 9, 1944. 

“Conscription for Peacetime Military Training — Pro and 
Con,” Information Service, Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, November 11, 1944. 

“Conscription After the War,” by D. G. Redmond, Current 
History, October, 1944. 
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HOW | USE SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Teacher Competition in Classroom Methods 


The following prize-winning letter 
comes from Harriet L. Clark, teacher in 
the Danbury High School, Danbury, 
Connecticut, who will receive a Book- 
of-the-Month Club subscription. 


HAVE used the English Edition of 

Scholastic with third year students 
for many years. I have no snappy tricks 
nor delightful methods to report. But 
I think I can give the answer to those 
who say, “I haven't time to devote one 
day a week to something extra.” 

I put no pressure on to make pupils 
subscribe. I have avoided any issue 
which might have led to a row and 
then an edict that no money should be 
collected by individual teachers. Some- 
time during the second week I hand out 
the trial copies, and as we go through 
them together I say that more and 
more, as represented by the newest 
tests, we are expected to be intelligent 
concerning the present books, plays, 
movies, and the living writers. Boys 
facing Navy and Army tests must have 
regular systematic drill on word mean- 
ings and vocabulary. 

We go through the “Words to the 
Wise,” jotting the answers in the book. 
The pupils realize the value of one’s 
own copy. A few will bring up a fifty- 
cent piece at once, and I refuse it, 
saying I want them to have a chance 
to read the whole magazine first. If 
someone actually begs me to take the 
money before he loses or spends it, I’m 
sure there is a stimulating effect. 

The next two or three days as they 
come in, I ask one or two how they 
liked the Victory Story or the sports 
page. I may have in hand the bound 
copy of “Boy Dates Girl” of several 
years ago and show them where it is 
in the classroom bookshelf. When I 
finally pass around the sheets for their 
signatures as subscribers, there is nearly 
one hundred per cent. 

As all public school teachers, I dwell 
on the fact that boys and girls must 
take the initiative in getting what they 
need. Even if we do not spend time in 
class on the complete magazine each 
week, the wise ones will read it from 
cover to cover. 

I try to build up the feeling that we 
read Scholastic almost of our own free 
wills and for our own pleasure, and 
that we do the tests as we would fol- 
low a radio quiz program. Now and 
then, though, when some begin to think 
that after all they need not read, I as- 
sign a regular weekly theme based on 
suggestions in the lesson plans, or make 
a special show of recording marks on a 


test covering one issue or one story or 
article. 

The only work that I do not allow 
myself to skip weekly is that on “Words 
to the Wise.” That can be done often 
in the first five or ten minutes of a 
period instead of the daily drill on 
spelling or grammar. We may have a 
very spontaneous conversation the last 
five minutes on etiquette suggested by 
Gay Head’s “Boy Dates Girl,” or on a 
report of a movie playing at a local 
theater. 

May Lamberton Becker's book re- 
ports help us choose books for outside 
reading. We also study them to learn 
to write a brief report— brief ones are 
the only ones I have eyesight for read- 
ing. 

The drama is not included in the 
course of study for my year. So the 
few times that a real play is printed in 
Scholastic we have a glorious treat. A 
pupil is appointed as the producer and 
assigns the parts. Then for a half peri- 
od perhaps, we read aloud, and discuss 
the whole play (if it is a cutting and 
someone has seen the whole). Since 
radio plays are for sound only, they are 
more difficult and more upsetting to our 
formal classroom. 

I do have the task of introducing 
essay reading and writing to my classes. 





Charlotte Van de Water’s page is my 
best help. We cut out and make col- 
lections of essays from several sources, 
and, of course, those written by stu- 
dents are of special stimulating value. 
The articles on writing of last year were 
read in class and pertinent paragraphs 
or lines underlined. If students did not 
file the whole magazine, those pages 
were fastened into their notebooks. 

An article, “How To Spell a Word,” 
by Norman Lewis, was studied and 
fastened into our notebooks, spelling 
section. All the teachers of the junior 
year used the list for the basis of the 
spelling test for an eight weeks’ period. 

We have on our bulletin board a 
“Who's Who” corner. The pictures and 
brief paragraphs of authors pictured 
in Scholastic are posted for a period be- 
fore they are put into a permanent 
“Who's Who” scrapbook which is an 
important item in our biographical unit. 
Pupils may make their own personal 
scrapbooks. Having Scholastic prevents 
the complaint, “I haven’t any magazine 
to cut up.” 

My only trick is to take a few copies 
of Scholastic with me into study hall 
and, as a great privilege, lend them to 
some idle pupils. I hope that if they 
are my students next year, they will be 
ready to subscribe. 

I do not have time to spend a period 
a week on something extra, but I'd 
have a hard time without Scholastic to 
add that something extra to the other 
work. 
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Free Materials 


From American Forest Products In- 
dustries, Inc., 1319 Eighteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., you can 
obtain a new illustrated bibliography of 
study aids which they distribute with- 
out cost, some in classroom quantities, 
others one to a class: pamphlets, post- 
ers, wall charts, film. 

. a oe 

Corporate Income Taxes During the 
Transition from War to Peace, a three- 
page report drafted by a special sub- 
committee appointed by Beardsley 
Ruml, contains specific recommenda- 
tions for corporate taxes designed to 
stimulate industrial activity during the 
transition. National Planning Associa- 
tion, 800 21st St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. Write for BC-1, single copies 
free; additional copies 5c each. 

* * sd 

Spanish-Speaking Americans in the 
War tells what boys from our south- 
western states and their families are 
doing on battle fronts, on farms, in 
factories. Twenty-two pages, 8% by 11 


inches, of excellent photographs with 
brief explanations in both English and 
Spanish. Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, Materials Section, 1201 Walker 
Bldg., 734 15th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Electronic Corporation of America, 
45 W. 18th St., N. Y. 11, N. Y., has 
published A Plan for America at Peace. 
This 44-page booklet, containing many 
color charts and graphs, tells briefly 
how this company’s labor management 
committee has met wartime production 
demands, and considers at length pol- 
icies they believe necessary for the peri- 
od of demobilization and reconversion, 
and for future full employment, foreign 
trade, and the part industry, labor, and 
government must play to assure peace, 
security, and prosperity for America. 


We have already announced the 
fourth annual Science Talent Search 
conducted by the Science Clubs of 
America, with awards provided by 
Westinghouse Electric. The pamphlet, 
Scientists of Tomorrow, contains re- 





What? Order my classroom 


magazines for February in December? 


JANE SMITH: There’s plenty of time JANE SMITH: But I’m not sure of the 
to place the order for next semester's number of pupils I'll have in my Feb- 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES when ruary Classes yet. 
the new term starts in February. a le age ma am I. be . 

ETHEL HOWE: Yes, but you'll get cnow I'll have five classes in which 
even better service if you place your je SCHOLASTIC oe 

+ Regina tegpasite * anaglhgiae Sdnaaae ZINES. I've estimated the number o 
- Sa & Fi peeas copies—you know, you can revise your 
order, you are sure of your copies the 


order during the first three weeks of 
first week of the new semester. the new term. 


a 


JANE SMITH: But even if I order 
when the new term starts, I'll still 
get my copies. 

ETHEL HOWE: You can’t be certain 
of that. John Franklin in the History 
Dept. didn’t get any copies this term 
because he sent in his order after 
SCHOLASTIC had reached its paper 
quota—and hundreds of other teachers 
were disappointed too. 


<3 


JANE SMITH: I'll send in my order 
today .. . I certainly want to be sure 
of the copies for my classes during the 
second semester. 

ETHEL HOWE: I’m glad to hear that 
Jane. It means you'll have copies on 
hand when the new term starts and 
you'll be helping conserve paper by 
aiding the SCHOLASTIC people to 
plan their print orders ahead carefully. 

” * oa 7 

YOU TOO can insure your February classes of their copies of the specialized and 
gtaded editions of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES which you are using by sending 
in your advance reservation now. : 

USE THIS HANDY ORDER COUPON 


to make certain of your copies for the February term. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC WORLD WEEK 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


PLEASE RESERVE MY COPIES FOR THE FEBRUARY TERM 


Subscription Department 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TE 12-11-44 


(CD Continue my present order for the February 


() Starting with the first February Issue send me 
semester 


—————————e copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— 
Combined Edition 


copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— 
English Class Edition 


———e Opies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— 
Secial Studies Edition 


copies WORLD WEEK 
copies JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


(CD This is my final DEFINITE ORDER 


CD This is a TENTATIVE ADVANCE RENEWAL— 
1 will let you know the final quantity three weeks 
after the start of the February semester. 








School 
Street Address P. O. Zone No. 


City State 
PASTE ON THE BACK OF A POSTCARD AND MAIL TODAY 























prints of prize-winning essays in the 
third contest, a report of the third an- 
nual competition, and. an application 
| coupon for this year’s entry blanks. 
Science Clubs of America, 1719 N 
Street, Washington 


S,. . 43. 


Wartime Information for Young 
Americans is a series of three pamph- 
lets with pictures and teaching aids, 
distributed to schools by the educa- 
tional department of Studebaker Cor- 
poration (South Bend 27, Indiana). 
Number | is How Military Trucks Serve 
on the Battlefront No. 2, The Power of 
the Flying Fortress No. 3, Rubber Shoes 
for Mechanical Horses. For the pupil 
there are facts behind our war trans-. 
port interesting to all ages, but simply 
told so that junior high students could 
handle them. The drawings and pho- 
tographs, maps and charts can be used 
for notebooks. Pupils can go to work 
on the word list and activities without 
any help from their teacher. 


Off the Press 


Beatrice Landeck, music director at 


the Little Red School House in New 


York City and instructor at New York 
University, has collected and edited a 
fine group of folk songs arranged for a 
mixed chorus. Git on Board is a collec- 
tion of songs the people have made and 
sung for generations. 

There are work songs from the sea, 
the canal, the chain gang. One or two 


| of the folk ballads and songs came from 


England, but most of them were born 
and grew up in Texas, the Kentucky 


| Mountains, or the cowboy west. There 


are a dozen Negro spirituals, and a fine 


| variety of simple rounds from many 
| countries. The songs of the people to- 


day come from the Spanish Civil War, 


| the Russian Red Army, Yugoslav Guer- 
| rillas, a German concentration camp, 
| Palestine, China, Czechoslovak anti- 


fascists. 

There are the songs that have come 
out of the hard work and the gay spirit 
of the men and women who made 
America, and from those who stand 
with us today all over the world. Each 
section of the book leads off with a 
title, a quotation, and a drawing which 
sound the theme of the songs ahead. 
(Edward B. Marks Music Corporation, 
RCA Building, New York 6, $1.00 net, 
except Canada.) 


Solution to Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-Rome; 5-Warsaw; 7-SE; 8-task; 9- 
Arnhem; 12-tarried; 15-ha; 17-of; 18-Willkie; 23- 
easier; 25-rich; 27-rx; 28-humane; 31-make. 

DOWN: 1-Ra; 2-order; 3-MS; 4-eat; 5-went; 
6-WAVE; 7-Sr.; 10-haul; 11-Mr.; 13-iris; 14-do; 
16-aw; 19-inch; 20-le; 21-kayak; 22-Eire; 24-ex; 
26-hum; 29-ma; 30-NE. 
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SANTA FINDS A WAY 4 


London’s East End is minus — 
many chimneys these days, — 
but Santa,herebeinghelped — 
out by one of the Yanks, — 
lets the district’s young- 
sters know he hasn‘t for- 
gotten or forsaken them. 


(British Combine photo) 
WwW 


DEFLATING THE 


GERMAN BULLY 


The Future of Germany 
to be Settled by Big 
Three 


LITTLE STEEL‘S 
LAST STAND 


WLB and Labor Argue 
Wages, Living Costs 


DEBATE ARTICLE 


Shall We Have Peace- 
time Military Service? 


CANCER MAY BE 
CURED 
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Here they come... out 
of “The Wild Blue Yonder”’ 


4 . flying sheacght into 
your heart / 






































with 
Pvt. Lon McCallister « Jeanne Crain 
Sgt. Edmond O'Brien + Jane Ball 
Sgt. Mark Daniels + Jo-Carrolt Dennison 
Cpl. Don Taylor + Judy Holliday 
Cpl. Lee J. Cobb + T/Sgt. Peter Lind Hayes 
Cpl. Alan Baxter 


A 201 CENTURY-FOX PICTURE 





Directed by Stage <nd Screen Piay by Moss Hart ) 
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deflating 
the german bully 


THE FUTURE OP GERMAN LAND AND INDUSTRY 
MUST BE SETTLED BY THE BIG THREE 


ITH six Allied armies smashing through the western 

defenses of the Nazi fortress, “what is to be done 

with a defeated Germany” is no longer a question of 
theory but one of immediate urgency. 

To be sure, plans for postwar Germany are as plentiful as 
the proverbial sand by the sea. There are those who advo- 
cate a so-called “soft” peace. They insist that not all Germans 
are Nazis, that there is “the other Germany,” consisting of 
peaceful, freedom-loving people, and that these “good Ger- 
mans” should not be punished for the crimes committed by 
Hitler and his clique. 

One of the spokesmen of this group, Miss Dorothy Thomp- 
son, denies that Hitler was put into power by an over- 
whelming vote of the German people. “Hitler and the Nazis,” 
she points out, “never got more than 37 per“cent of the vote 
in any free election. That was in July, 1932. The following 
November, in another general election, they lost two million 
votes. Hitler became Chancellor when his popularity was 
waning, not waxing.” 

Ranged against this camp are the supporters of a so-called 
“hard” peace. They point to the indisputable fact that three 
times in the past 80 years Germany has disrupted the peace 
of Europe by attempts to dominate the Continent; that 
throughout history the “good Germans” have never been 
able to exert ,a controlling influence. As Lord Vansittart puts 
it, “The Germans are guilty as a nation and must be treated 
accordingly, without sentiment or softness, as an interna- 
tional danger, as a menace tu mankind, until they are com- 
pletely transformed.” 


Official Pronouncements 


The future of Germany will undoubtedly be settled at the 
forthcoming conference of the Big Three. The nearest thing 
to an official declaration on the subject was contained in a 
speech delivered by President Roosevelt before the Foreign 
Policy Association in New York on October 21. Although 
couched in general terms, it indicates unmistakably our gov- 
ernment’s position. 

“As for Germany,” the President declared, “that tragic 
nation which has sown the wind and is now reaping the 
whirlwind, we and our Allies are entirgly agreed that we 
shall not bargain with the Nazi conspirators, or leave them a 
shred of control— open or secret —of the instrument of 
government. We shall not leave them a single element of 
military power — or of potential military power. 

“We bring no charge against the German race, as such, 
for we cannot believe that God has eternally condemned any 
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Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Road to Berlin 


race of, humanity. . . . But there is going to be a stern pun- 
ishment for all those in Germany directly responsible for 
this agony of mankind. 

“The German people are not going to be enslaved. Why? 
Because the United Nations do not traffic in human slavery. 
But it will be necessary for them to earn their way back 
into the fellowship of peace-loving and law-abiding nations. 
And, in their climb up that steep road, we shall certainly 
see to it that they are not encumbered by having to carry 
guns. We hope they will be relieved of that burden forever.” 

A similar position -has been taken by Prime Minister 
Churchill. In an address before the House of Commons last 
February 22, the Prime Minister asserted that “the term 
‘unconditional surrender’ does not mean that the German 
people will be enslaved or destroyed. It means, however, 
that the Allies will:not be bound to them at the moment of 
surrender by any pact or obligation There will be no ques- 
tion, for instance, of the Atlantic Charter applying to Ger- 
many as a matter of right. and barring territorial transfer- 
ences or adjustments in enemy countries.” 

Russia’s attitude is less clear. Premier Stalin, in a speech 
in November, 1942, stated: “It is not our aim to destroy 
Germany . . . but the Hitlerite state can and should be de- 
stroyed. . . . It is not our aim to destroy all organized mili- 
tary force in Germany . . . but our second task is to destroy 
Hitler’s army and its leaders.” He has also encouraged the 
formation of a Free Germany Committee in Moscow which 
includes a number of German army officers. But in his last 
public address, on the eve of the 27th anniversary of the 
Soviet Revolution on November 7. Premier Stalin warned 
against possible future German aggression. “It is known to 
all,” he said, “that the German leaders are already preparing 
for a new war. History points to the fact that a short period, 
20 to 30 years, is sufficient for Germany to recover.” 











On two points all three leaders have announced their 
agreement: (1) That Axis criminals shall be punished (see 
Oct. 2 issue); and (2) that Germany shall be occupied by 
Allied armies and ruled by military governments. 


Occupation Zones 


During the period of military occupation, the Reich will 
be divided into three major zones. Eastern Germany, includ- 
ing most of Prussia and all territory east of the Elbe, will be 
under the custody of Russia. Britain will administer north- 
west Germany, including the North Sea ports. The United 
States area of control will be southern Germany, including 
Baden and Bavaria. In addition, it is reasonably certain that 
the Rhineland will be occupied by the French. 

In each zone full authority will be vested in a High Com- 
missioner, appointed by the occupying power, who will not 
be responsible to the Allies as a whole but to his own gov- 
ernment. The city of Berlin and all of Austria, it is reported, 
will be under joint Anglo-American-Russian administration. 

The function of these military governments will be to 
stamp out Hitlerism. Nazi organizations and laws will be 
abolished. Their courts will be closed and replaced by Allied 
courts with Allied officers as judges. Schools, newspapers, 
radio will be placed under Allied supervision. 

Plans have also been advanced by Sumner Welles and 
others to split Germany into three independent states — one 
comprising Bavaria, Baden, Wurtemburg, Hesse-Darmstadt, 
the Rhineland, and the Saar; another to consist of Upper 
Hesse, Thuringia, Westphalia, Hanover, Oldenburg, and 
Hamburg; and a third made up, roughly, of Prussia (minus 
East Prussia) Saxony, and Mecklenburg. This proposal, 
however, has not received any official recognition as yet. 

More likely is the possibility that Germany will be carved 
down around the edges. Russia has made it known that she 
wants part of East Prussia, including the city of Koenigsburg. 
The Soviet government would not object to the cession of 
the rest of East Prussia, plus parts of Pomerania and Silesia, 
to Poland, as compensation for the Poles’ acceptance of the 
Curzon Line boundary with Russia. It is also expected that 
the Rhineland and the Ruhr, important industrial and stra- 
tegic regions, will be placed under some form of international 
control. The French, moreover, have made it clear that they 
wish to extend their frontier to the Rhine. Finally, a strip of 
territory in northwestern Germany may be given tos the 
Netherlands to make up for the lands flooded by the Nazis. 


The Industrial Problem 

But the most important issue — the core of the entire prob- 
lem — is, what is to be done with German industry? A sensa- 
tion was created last September by the publication of a 
plan, attributed to Secretary of the Treasury, Henry Morgen- 
thau, and his economic adviser, Harry White, which pro- 
posed to de-industrialize Germany and reduce the country 
to an agricultural economy. 

Specifically, the plan called for (1) the transter of German 
industrial machinery to countries devastated by the Nazis; 
(2) permanent closing of all German mines; (3) the cession 
of German industrial areas to France and Poland; (4) the 
break-up of large land holdings into small farms to provide 
sustenance for 40 to 50 million Germans; and (5) no repara- 
tions, since an agricultural Germany could not pay them. 


UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS 










The plan was criticized on the grounds that the destruc- 
tion of German industry would prove injurious to European 
economy, since the Reich has for centuries occupied the key 
economic position on the Continent; that her industrial ca- 
pacity will be needed to produce vital goods during the 
period of reconstruction; and that an industrial Germany 
affords an important market to other countries. 

A less drastic solution is contained in the book, The Con- 
trol of Germany and Japan, by H. G. Moulton and L. Marlio. 
The authors Suggest control of the production of alloy steels, 
the prohibition of synthetic oil and rubber plants, of alumi- 
num ingot production, and of all aviation. 


The Kilgore Report 


A bombshell was thrown into these discussions on Novem- 
ber 12, when the Senate Sub-Committee on War Mobiliza- 
tion, headed by Sen. Harley M. Kilgore of West Virginia, 
submitted a report which declared that “a real disarmament 
program [for Germany] requires not only the dismantling of 
all direct munitions industries but also the dismantling and 
removal to the devastated areas of Europe of the primary 
indirect munitions industries, including the chemical and 
metallurgical industries.” 

The report stressed that the 
tional cartel system 


“outlawing of the interna- 
” was “a necessary first step to clear the 
way for a new expansionist era in foreign economic relations.” 
It also pointed out that “the punishment of 10,000 of the 
leading imperiglist-minded German industrialists will be 
more effective than punishment of a million Nazi underlings 
who carried out the orders of the conspirators.” 

These then are the problems pertaining to postwar Ger- 
many which will have to be decided at the coming Roose- 
velt-Churchill-Stalin conference. In the final analysis, it is 
not a question of a “soft” peace or a “hard” peace. It is 
rather a question of a hardheaded peace — one that will not 
only disarm Germany, but prevent her from rearming again. 











Acme 
Buna, or synthetic rubber, is a basic German war indus- 
try, machinery for which, shown in this photo, was set 
up as long ago as 1936, three years before war started. 
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HAT’S on labor’s mind? For many months this ques- tember 15, 1942 levels. The Office of Price Administration crea 
tion has been uppermost: (OPA) put price ceilings on most essential items. A 
Will the “Little Steel” formula be drastically revised to Offic 
permit a substantial increase in wages? Living Cost Dispute on t 
“Little Steel's” critics say this formula must be changed But the two major labor organizations — the American on | 
to make up for the rise in living costs in the past two years. Federation of Labor and its rival, the Congress of Indus- distr 
“Little Steel’s” defenders reply that an increase in wages trial Organizations — have contended that the continued duri 
and salaries will bring a disastrous rise in prices and wreck rise in living costs has made the “Little Steel” formula cate 
our attempt to “hold the line” against inflation. “out of date.” They have criticized the Bureau of Labor for 
: Statistics cost of living index used by the WLB. The BLS men 
Our No. 1 Problem: Inflation index showed that living costs had risen 23.4 per cent be- Roo: 
The principal factor making for inflation in wartime is tween January, 1941, and December, 1943. Labor members basis 
the tremendous excess of purchasing power over the amount of the WLB said costs had gone up 43.5 per cent. 
of consumer goods available in the stores. Thus far a com- To settle this dispute, President Roosevelt appointed last 
bination of controls has served fairly well to “hold the line” year a special Cost of Living Committee, headed by Chair- If 
against inflation. man William H. Davis of the WLB and containing labor mit | 
War bond drives and high taxes have taken “dangerous and industry members. Meanwhile, both the AFL and CIO dang 
dollars” that people might have used to buy scarce goods. proceeded with their campaign against “Little Steel.” Say 
And, most important, wage and salary and price controls Last October the WLB issued a report on wage demands work 
were adopted. by 2,500,000 CIO members, including the CIO’s United purc! 
In July, 1942, the War Labor Board adopted the “Little Steel Workers of America who want a 17-cent-an-hour that 
Steel” formula to stabilize wages. This formula provided wage increase, and more than 6,000,000 AFL members. By back 
that workers were entitled to wage increases to cover a 15 a vote of 8 to 4, with the four labor members sharply dis- for n 
per cent rise in the cost of living which had taken place senting, the Board refused to ask President Roosevelt to sibly 
between January 1, 1941 and May 1, 1942. Additional revise the “Little Steel” formula, because it could not tell uner 
increases were to be granted only if wages in certain in- what effect a wage increase might have on prices. In: 
dustries were clearly “substandard.” Then in November, shortly after the election, the special these 
The four labor members of the WLB (it also has tour Cost of Living Committee released the results of its year- vent 
representatives of industry and four of the public) reluc- long study of the BLS index. The report by Chairman Davis prodi 
tantly accepted the “Little Steel” formula. They emphasized upheld the accuracy of the BLS figures. lack « 
that its success depended on how well living costs were vent | 
controlled. “Hidden” Costs of Living purch 
In October, 1942, Congress passed the Cost of Living Labor members of the WLB have insisted that “hidden goods 
Stabilization Act to hold farm prices and wages at Sep- factors” in living costs, such as the lower quality of shoes, Crat | 
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costs even though prices in general were not much . 


changed. They said that these “hidden factors” had in- 
creased living costs by 20 per cent for a total rise of 43.5 
since January, 1941. But the Committee report said living 
costs as of September, 1944, were 29 to 30 per cent higher 
than in January, 1941, and estimated the “hidden factors” 
in this rise at only 3 or 4.5 per cent. 

All members of the Committee agreed that a different 
name for the BLS index might be more desirable. They 
said it was generally supposed that this index measured 
all costs of living. But actually it attempts only to measure, 
in retail prices, the cost of certain selected items in the 
peacetime budgets of average wage-earners. 

It is agreed that the index does not truly show the rise 
in living costs of families in lower-income groups. This is 
because a larger percentage of those families’ incomes goes 
for food and clothing, and those items have shown the 
greatest increase, 40 per cent or more. 

A few days after the Committee report, the CIO met in 
Chicago and the AFL in New Orleans for their national 
conventions. In his report to the CIO convention, Philip 
Murray, president, criticized the WLB’s failure to recom- 
mend a revision of the “Little Steel” formula. The AFL 
executive committee told AFL unions to seek wage in- 
creases. ‘ 

At the same time, Fred M. Vinson, Director of the 
Office of Economic. Stabilization, praised the Davis report 
on the BLS index and said greater emphasis must be put 
on holding down prices. Mr. Vinson said he was “frankly 
disturbed” to note that the cost of living has risen slightly 
during the past six months. The Vinson statement indi- 
cated that the administration may meet labor's demands 
for higher wages by trying to reduce living costs. Some 
members of Congress thought, however, that President 
Roosevelt would use the Davis report on living costs as a 
basis for revising the “Little Steel” formula upward. 


The Case for a Wage Increase 


If the President raises the “Little Steel” formula to per- 
mit a wage increase of 8 to 10 per cent, will we have a 
dangerous race between wages and prices? Some economists 
say no. They argue that the danger of extra money in 
workers’ pockets has been warded off by savings, war bond 
purchases, and higher taxes. In addition, they point out 
that the defeat of Germany will bring a 40 per cent cut- 
back in war production. Overtime and time-and-a-half pay 
for millions of war workers would be eliminated, and pos- 
sibly 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 workers may be temporarily 
unemployed. ‘ 

Instead of trying to “hold the line” against inflation, 
these economists add, we will be faced with trying to pre- 
vent deflation — a sharp decline in prices, wage rates, and 
production, and an increase in unemployment, due to a 
lack of purchasing power. They argue that the way to pre- 
vent deflation is to raise wages so that people will have the 
purchasing power to buy greater amounts of peacetime 
goods. In this connection, Senator Claude Pepper (Demo- 
crat of Florida) has introduced a resolution asking the 
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‘below 65 cents an hour are “sub- 
standard” — below the level for healthful living. 

Advocates of a wage increase also argue that it would 
not force industry to raise prices. Why? Because a higher 
rate of pay per hour for a normal 40-hour week will, they 
say, merely give the worker the same pay he has made at 
a lower hourly rate plus time-and-a-half for overtime on 
urgent war work. 


The Case Against Higher Wages . 


Other economists, and spokesmen of industry generally, 
hold that a revision of the “Little Steel” formula, and WLB 
adoption of the Pepper resolution, would be dangerous. 
Eric A. Johnston, president of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, warned that postwar industry would be handicapped 
if hourly wage rates were increased now to offset decreased 
weekly “take home” pay when war work slackens. These 
increases would, he said, bring higher prices, which in 
turn would limit buying and reduce production. Mr. John- 
ston said he believed in paying high wages, but that these 
wages could not be paid until industry increased produc- 
tion and sold more goods. “All wages,” he stated, “are paid 
out of production.” 

As the war with Germany comes to an end the advo- 
cates of anti-deflation and anti-inflation measures will clash 
more sharply. One side will argue that (1) an expanding 
economy can be based only on lower costs and prices, 
therefore wages should not be boosted until we get full 
peacetime production; while the other side will contend 
that (2) wage increases are needed immediately to pro- 
vide the steady purchasing power necessary to support full 
peacetime production. 


Which one of these arguments will be used by the anti- ~ 


inflationists? Which one by the anti-deflationists? 
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Not “So Sorry” 


Happened: Bombs fell on 
Tokyo twice in 72 hours —on Friday 
and Monday after Thanksgiving. Tak- 
ing off from newly conquered bases on 
Saipan Island in the Marianas, 1500 
miles away, sizable task forces of B-29 
superfortresses attacked the Nippon 
capital by daylight, blasting the city’s 
industrial targets for a third time. (In 
the first bombing, April 18, 1942, six- 
teen medium bombers from the carrier 
Hornet attacked under command of 
Lieut. General — then Lieut. Colonel — 
James A. Doolittle, now commander of 
the Eighth Air Force in Europe.) The 
missions were carried out by the newly 
established twenty-first Bomber Com- 
mand, under Brig. General H. S. Han- 
sell, Jr. According to unofficial estimates, 
between 78 and 100 planes are believed 
to have participated in each raid. The 
targets included vital hydro-electric 
plants, dams, shipyards, and airfields in 
the Tokyo and Yokohama Bay areas. 

In a personal report to President 
Roosevelt, General H. H. Arnold, chief 
of U. S. Air Forces, pointed out that 
these operations are a “calculated ex- 
tension of our air power. Combined op- 
erations of the Navy and the Army in 
the Pacific have won these island bases, 
from which our B-29s may strike at will 
into the enemy homeland. No part of 
the Japanese Empire is now out of 
range, no war factory too remote to feel 
our bombs, The battle for Japan has 
been joined.” 

What’s Behind It: The industrial 
might of Japan is concentrated on its 
home islands. The bombing of Tokyo is 
apparently part of a plan for the sys- 
tematic demolition of the enemy’s war 
production. It follows the pattern used 
with signal success against Germany. 
The conquest of Saipan on July 8 short- 
ened the distance for aerial operations 
against Nippon which made this raid 
possible. More attacks may be expected. 


What 


On Other Battlefronts 


WEST: All along the 450-mile West- 
ern Front fighting reached a new peak 
of intensity as the six-pronged Allied 
offensive steamrolled across Nazi out- 
posts. At the southern end of the line 
French tank units of the American Sev- 








enth Army stabbed into Strasbourg, an- 
cient Alsatian city west of the Rhine. 
A few days earlier the gallant poilus 
had captured the city of Belfort in an 
electrifying drive. General Patton’s hard- 
hitting Third Army continued its ad- 
vances on a wide front in the Saar re- 
gion, closing in on the city of Saar- 
brucken. General Hodge’s First Army 
captured the “hedgehog” of Eschweil- 
ler, second largest German city taken 
thus far by Americans. and cleared 
four more towns in fierce battles in the 
flaming Aachen sector as they con- 
tinued their sweep eastward. The mud- 
stained doughboys of the Ninth Army, 
who recently shed their cloak of secrecy, 
knifed their way to the River Roer and 
were driving on toward Julich, in spite 
of strong resistance. The British Second 
Army in eastern Holland stormed across 
the Maas in a new offensive. 

EAST: The Russians were preparing 
to launch a final push on Budapest, 
capital of Hungary. Marshal Rodion Y. 
Malinovsky’s Second Ukrainian Army 
smashed its way to the Danube River 
north of the city, to throw a tightening 
noose around Pest, eastern half of the 
capital. They also captured the im- 
portant wine center of Tokaj (Tokay), 
in northern Hungary. Marshal Ivan I. 
Petrov’s Fourth Ukrainian Army _ re- 
sumed its offensive in Czechoslovakia, 
west of Hungary, where it seized the 
railway junction of Cop (Chop) in 
Slovakia and occupied more than 30 
other villages. Cop had changed hands 
several times during recent weeks. 

PACIFIC: In the ground fighting on 
Leyte Island, in the Philippines, the 
Yanks scored their biggest triumph since 
D-Day by crushing the Japanese bas- 
tion at Limon, at the head of the Ormoc 
corridor, and smashing through to the 
Leyte River. The crack First Division 
of Japanese Imperials, according to Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur, was “prac- 
tically destroyed.” As a result of this 
spectacular victory, the entire Yama- 
shita Line, main Nip defense zone in 
Leyte, is now in danger of being rolled 
up. Several days prior to the raids on 
Tokyo, U. S. Navy fliers destroyed 118 
Jap planes at Manila, and sunk or dam- 
aged a total of 16 enemy ships. On Nov. 
24 carriers of Admiral William F. Hal- 
sey’s Third Fleet attacked Luzon Island 
in major force, sinking or damaging 23 
vessels, and destroying 64 planes. 





Eleventh Cabinet Member 


What Happened: The President’s 
Cabinet has a new member, and Mr. 
Donald M. Nelson has a new job. The 
former chairman of the War Production 
Board, now on his second assignment in 
China, has been named “personal rep- 
resentative of the President,” and as 
such will serve as a sort of official 
trouble-shooter for the White House. 
His rank will permit him to sit in Cabi- 
net meetings and call on Federal agen- 
cies to assist him in carrying out special 
missions. This appointment of Mr. Nel- 
son as an informal eleventh member of 
the President’s official family was con- 
tained in a letter to him from Mr. 
Roosevelt on November 2. “Your knowl- 
edge, experience, and abilities,” wrote 
the President, “can be of great value 
to me in my work.” Mr. Nelson will 
take up his new post when he returns 
from China, where he is setting up a 
War Production Board to help that 
country with her economic and military 
problems. 

What’s Behind It: There is specula- 
tion that the President is grooming Mr. 
Nelson for an important Cabinet post. 
Some believe that he may succeed Mr. 
Jesse Jones as Secretary of Commerce. 
It is recalled that when Mr. Nelson re- 
signed as WPB chairman, he was re- 
quested by Mr. Roosevelt to remain in 
the government, pending his appoint- 
ment to a “high post of major impor- 
tance.” 


Hutton in Philadelphia Inquirer 


The Stroll in the Sunshine is Over 
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Labor’s Legislatures Meet 


What Happened: The nation’s major 
labor organizations — the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and its rival, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations — held 
their national conventions late in No- 
vember. The AFL launched its meeting 
in New Orleans by making another ap- 
peal to the CIO to rejoin the Federa- 
tion, thus presenting a “solid labor 
front.” The CIO, which was organized 
in 1935, took no notice of this appeal 
when it met in Chicago. The CIO 
adopted resolutions making the PAC a 
permanent body to represent labor’s 
wishes in the political field, and re- 
affirmed the union’s wartime “ne-strike 
pledge.” The AFL also pledged itself 
to avoid wartime strikes and to increase 
labor’s contribution to victory. 

What's. Behind It: Both conventions 
met at a time when President Roose- 
velt and military chiefs were urging 
labor to stick to war jobs until V-Day 
and not seek peacetime work, a move 
which they said threatened vital war 
production. At the same time the AFL 
and CIO are both insisting that the 
“Little Steel” formula be revised to per- 
mit wage increases necessary to cover 
the rising cost of living. In the important 
ClO-United Steel] Workers Union case 
the War Labor Board refused to grant 
a 17-cent-an-hour wage increase, which 
would have broken the “Little Steel” 
formula. But the WLB did grant 4 to 6 
cent an hour increases for night workers, 
liberalized vacations, and severance pay 
for workers who lose their jobs. The 
WLB argued that these changes did not 
even “bend” the “Little Steel” formula, 
but the New York Times said they vio- 
lated the formula and will bring de- 
mands from other unions. 


On the Diplomatic Front 


WASHINGTON-Because of ill- 
health, Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
73, has resigned. His successor is Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., Under Secretary 
of State. 

Mr. Hull had been Secretary of 
State longer than any of his prede- 
cessors. Congress has urged the Presi- 
dent to present Mr. Hull the Medal 
of Honor. 

Mr. Stettinius although prematurely 
white-haired, is only. 44 years old and 
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is the second youngest Secretary of 
State in the history of the country. 

LONDON — Premier Stanislaw Méi- 
kolajezyk of the Polish government in 
exile tendered his resignation to Presi- 
dent Wladyslaw Raczkiewicz. The Dep- 
uty Premier, Jan Kwapinski, a Socialist, 
was designated by the President to form 
a new Cabinet. M. Mikolajezyk’s Peas- 
ant Party has refused to enter a Coali- 
tion Government under M. Kwapinski’s 
leadership. 


Conscription in Canada 


What Happened: Setting aside its 
policy of accepting only volunteers for 
overseas service, the Canadian govern- 
ment recently ordered 16,000 members 
of the home defense forces in Canada 
to the European theatres of war. The 
new decree eliminated the volunteer 
method of obtaining overseas recruits 
from Canada’s 53,000 conscripted men 
of the home defense forces. This sud- 
den about-face by the government cli- 
maxed a month-long controversy over 
the conscription issue. A day earlier, 
Prime Minister W. .L. Mackenzie King 
conveyed to Parliament the impression 
that there would be no departure from 
the principle of voluntary enlistment. 
The opposition party, the Conservatives, 
are now demanding that Mr. King and 
his Cabinet resign and “make way for 
a government known to approve this 
policy [overseas conscription], and 
pledged to put it into effect without 
any limitations.” 

What’s Behind It: The new policy 
was apparently dictated by the admis- 
sion made to the House of Commons 
by General A. G. L. McNaughton that 
all his efforts to raise the necessary num- 
be: of volunteers for reinforcements 
from among the drafted men had not 
yielded adequate results. Conscription 
has been persistently opposed by the 
French Canadians of Quebec Province. 
The attitude of many of these men has 
been, according to officials, that “if the 
Government needs us overseas it will 
order us to go.” Soon after issuance of 
‘the new Cabinet order, Air Minister 
C. G. Power, who represents a Quebec 
constituency in the House, announced 
his resignation in protest against the 
reversal of the administration’s policy. 
The controversy may lead to a general 
election in Canada. 


1944 


Changes in China 

What Happened: In response to pop- 
ular clamor, Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek has reshuffled and streamlined his 
Cabinet. In addition to the stepping out 
of War Minister Ho, reported last week, 
wealthy Dr. H. H. Kung, minister of 
finance, and Chen Li-fu, minister of 
education, also are out. The three be- 
longed to the reactionary wing of the 
Kuomintang. They are succeeded, re- 
spectively, by General Chen Cheng, 
distinguished Chinese Army commander; 
O. K. Yui, former mayor of Shanghai; 
and Chu Chia-hua, former vice presi- 
dent of the Examination Yuan (like 
our Civil Service Board). There were 
changes also in the Ministries of In- 
terior and Information. None of the offi- 
cials was completely dropped from the 
government. General Ho remains as 
chief of staff, and Dr. Kung continues 
as vice chairman of the Executive Yuan 
—ie., as vice premier. 

What’s Behind It: Two most appat- 
ent reasons for the Generalissimo’s re- 
organization of his cabinet are: (1) the 
serious military situation created by 
continued Japanese gains in southeast- 
ern China; (2) criticisms leveled at the 
government following recall of General 
Stilwell. The changes are generally in- 
terpreted as an improvement of the 
administration. The dismissal of the 
semi-fascist Chen Li-fu is an important 
victory for China’s liberal forces. The 
fact that some of the reactionaries have 
been permitted to stay in the govern- 
ment may be a face-saving device. 





. Press Association 
Even as you and | — General “tke” 
Eisenhower stops for a quick lunch. 
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LUCRETIA COFFIN MOTT 
(1793-1880) 
Champion of Freedom 


UCRETIA COFFIN MOTT was a leader 

in the struggle for woman’s rights, 
and a fearless crusader against slavery 
at a time when it was considered 
“dangerous” to hold such opinions. 

She was born on the island of 
Nantucket and later studied and 
taught at a Quaker school near Pough- 
keepsie, New York. In 181] she was 
married to James Mott, a fellow 
teacher at the school. 

In 1818 she began speaking at 
Quaker meetings and showed so much 
ability that she became an “acknowl- 
edged minister” of the Society. Many 
of her sermons were concerned with 
reform subjects, temperance, peace, 
woman's rights, and anti-slavery. She 
helped organize the American Anti- 
Slavery Society in 1833. 

Despite her activities in public 
affairs, Mrs. Mott was a good mother 
and careful housekeeper. 
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RIGHT PRINCIPLES ARE 
STRONGER THAN GREAT 
NAMES! /F WE ARE 











































SORRY, LADIES, YOU 
CANNOT ATTEND THIS 
MEETING! 


























































in London caused Mrs. Mott and Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton to start a woman’s rights movement. V, 

























WE DEMAND THE RIGHT TO 
VOTE AND EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL 




















3. The first woman’s rights con- 
vention met on July 19 and 20, 
1848, at Seneca Falls, New York. 























5. The home of Lucretia Mott in 
Philadelphia was a station on 
the “Underground Railway,” giv- 

ing shelter to runaway slaves. / 











4. During the 1850s, anti-slavery forces 
organized the “Underground Railway” 
to help Negroes escape from the South. 











Text by Frank Lotham. Drawings by Emby. 
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HOULD some form of universal military training become 

a part of the American way of life after the war? This 

question already is being widely debated in the press and 
on the air and will soon be considered by Congress. 

Two military training bills have been prepared by mem- 
bers of Congress. One, introduced by Senator Chan Gurney 
(Republican of South Dakota), and Representative James 
W. Wadsworth (Republican of New York), sets 18 as the 
minimum age for the peacetime draft and requires that 
men be liable to reserve (or “refresher”) training for four 
years thereafter. The second, sponsored by Representative 
Andrew J. May (Democrat of Kentucky), Chairman of the 
House Military Affairs Committee, puts the minimum age 
at 17 and eight years in the reserves. 

Among the prominent officials and organizations on rec- 
ord as approving a system of peacetime conscription are 
President Roosevelt, General George C. Marshall, Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of the Navy James 
Forrestal, the American Legion, and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. President Roosevelt has suggested that the one year’s 
service might not be “necessarily military,” but said that all 
voung men should give a year’s service to their Govern- 


of peacetime military training? 


A pro and con discussion of proposed 
bills for universal military service 


ment. Others want a system of straight military training. 

Among those who oppose a system of peacetime conscrip- 
tion are a number of church groups, the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission of the National Education Association, 
and the National Child Labor Committee. 

The Gallup and Fortune polls of public opinion have 
recently reported a majority in favor of universal military 
training. And Scholastic’s Institute of Student Opinion re- 
ported, November 19, that 58.5 per cent of American high 
school boys approved it while only 38.5 per cent of high 
school girls favored such a plan. 

Clearly, here is a debate question of great importance to 
every person, young or old. The following discussion® of 
the outstanding issues involved in this subect is handled in 
pro and con fashion, with statements by leading authorities. 





* This di i is adapted by special permission, from Program Paper 
No. 4 of the Victory-to-Peace Preparedness Program, a study outline spon- 
sored by the Committee on Public Affairs of the National Council of 
Y.M.C.A.s, 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. These guides are available 
from the Council in quantities of 10 or more for 5¢ each. 





PRO Universal Military Training CON 
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Jensen in Chicago News 
Advocates of universal service say we have paid a high 
price in money and lives because of unpreparedness. 
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DECEMBER ... 1e6 











Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 
Opponents of universal service say its adoption would 
be a step toward another costly, war-breeding arma- 
ments race, and a heavy blow at world cooperation. 





4. Plans for World Organization 

The important point at issue here is 
whether the adoption of universal mili- 
tary training in peacetime indicates a 
trend in the United States toward or 
away from a policy of international co- 
operation for world peace. Would it 
show that we mean business this time in 
helping to keep the peace? Or merely 
that we intend to maintain an armed, 
watchful coming 
years? 


PRO: 


“If the American people should adopt 
the principle of universal military train- 
‘ing, it would be the strongest possible 
assurance to the rest that, in the future, 
America will be not only willing but 
able and. ready to take its part with the 
peace-loving nations in resisting lawless 
aggression and in assuring peaceful 
world order.” (Secretary Henry L. Stim- 
son, August 15, 1944.) 


“isolaticnism” in 


CON: 
“To advocate now the old system of 
conscriptive military service . . . is to 


abandon the struggle for the coopera- 
tive world which we are beginning to 
create during the war. . . . Dependence 
on a national army (as compared with 
an international police force) is a re- 
treat into isolationism.” (Frank McAllis- 
ter, American Civil Liberties Union, 
Town Meeting of the Air, April 27, 
1944.) 


ll. Prevention of War 


A study of history seems to show that 
military preparedness has not prevented 
wars. A stronger argument is based on 
the point that preparedness may make 
other nations afraid to attack us, or 
afraid to start trouble if they know we 
are ready as wel) as willing to act 
against them. 


* PRO: 


“The presence in the United States of 
a great pool of fit young men trained to 
fight in 1914 and again in 1939 prob- 
ably would have weighed heavily in the 
decisions of Germany to provoke world 
wars. The Kaiser held us in contempt 
in 1914 because of our military unpre- 
paredness. Hitler thought in 1939 he 
could pulverize all Europe with his 
mechanical military might before we 
could get ready to stop him. We 
stopped Germany twice. Each time the 
cost to us has pyramided. We can’t 
afford another ‘world war if we're to 
survive without an economic catastro- 
phe.” (Warren H, Atherton, Past Na- 


tional Commander of the American 
Legion.) 


CON: 

“Peacetime universal military training 
is not necessary for the defense of 
America and it has proved to be of little 
value in preventing wars. Many of the 
nations of Europe and Asia have had 
universal military training for years, yet 
the compulsory training of generations 
in Germany and France and Russia did 
not prevent these nations from becom- 
ing involved in World War I. Neither 
did it ensure victory to their armies. 
The history of France since 1918 dem- 
onstrates the same fact; compulsory 
military training does not prevent war 
and is not an adequate defense against 
possible enemies.” (President N. C. Mc- 
Pherson, Wesleyan College, Georgia, 
Town Meeting of the Air, April 27, 
1944.) 


lll. Preparedness for War 


The issue here involves the question 
of whether our future defense needs will 
require a large Army or a smaller body 
of technically trained men. Also, how 
large an Army will we need if some sort 
of international agreement is reached 
on policing future aggressors. 


PRO: 


“If the permanent peacetime strength 
of our Army, Navy and Air Forces is to 
be maintained at from 1,000,000 to 
2,000,000 men, as present tentative 
plans indicate, most authorities believe 
that a force of such size could not be 
raised by voluntary recruiting. 

“Even if voluntary recruiting could 
provide a force of requisite size, it 
would be difficult — if not impossible — 
without selective service to build up 
and maintain a trained reserve force 
that could be quickly mobilized in time 
of emergency to augment the perma- 
nent peacetime forces.” (Hanson Bald- 
win, summary of pro and con arguments 
in New York Times, January 20, 1944.) 


CON: 


“The proposed legislation to take 17- 
year-old youths into the Army for a 
year would not provide an efficient, suf- 
ficient Army, because most fighting 
lines today are by more mature persons. 
... A year in the Army at 17 can be 
little more than a physical culture 
course and is not material to the rais- 
ing or maintaining of a defensive 
Army.” (Paul Mallon, in newspaper col- 
umns, September 18, 19, 1944.) 





IV. Health Education 


The issue: Are the by-products of 
military training — health and physical 
education — of sufficient importance to 
warrant the adoption of peacetime con- 
scription, and wil] it accomplish this 
desired object? 


PRO: 


“We need compulsory military train- 
ing to give our young men something 
they miss in our public (school) sys- 
tem. Our schools . . . are practically 
valueless in building boys into strong 
young men. .. . A year of training, 
under Army methods, for boys around 
18 or 19 years of age, will do more 
than twelve years of school patty-cake 
physical education. . . . We neéd mili- 
tary training to teach American youth 
the meaning of discipline. .. . / A year of 
compulsory military training after high 
school and before college, will give us 
men who have stability of character.” 
(Haydn S. Pearson, principal of Bigelow 
Junior High School, Newton, Massachu- 
setts, in New York Times Magazine, 
August 27, 1944.) 


CON: 

“It is inconceivable that a year of 
military service could take the place of, 
or make up for the role of, the school, 
or indeed the home and other com- 
munity institutions, in the organization 
and maintenance of a sound health 
program. .. It might well delay the 
vigorous promotion of a well-rounded 
physical and health program . . . for 
young children. . . . (Dean Leonard W. 
Mayo of Western Reserve University, 
president of the Child Welfare League 
of America, in New York Times of Oc- 
tober 22, 1944.) 


V. Training in Citizenship 


What effect would military service 
have on the character of the individual? 
Would it help or hinder his adjustment 
to civilian life and responsibilities? 


PRO: 


“The proposed plan for one year’s 
military training would give to all the 
advantage of one year in which all 
would be equal—during which the 
poor man’s son and the millionaire’s 
son would share the same living accom- 
modations, the same food, the same 
duties, the same hardships, the same 
discipline. . . . There have been many 
efforts to devise some courses of train- 
ing in democracy and citizenship. But 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Backbone... 
not Wishbone! 


If the Pilgrims 
and their loyal 
women folk had 
had wabbly wishk- 
bones in place of 
theirsturdy back- 
bones; if the backbones of the patriots 
at Valley Forge had been wishy-washy 
—America, land of the free today, 
could have ended in wishful thinking. 


But the men who discovered, 
dreamed, worked and fought to build 
our great democracy, put their own 
steely courage into the backbone of 
this nation. It is backbone that shows 
whenever the chips are down. 


You see it in our modern industrial 
marvels that began in a little iron- 
founder’s shop less than two cen- 
turies ago. 


You see it in our scientific miracles 
—in our agricultural achievements— 
and in our mighty war effort, today. 

Have you considered that the main- 
tenance of America’s superb backbone 
liesin our matchless youthpower? It does. 














Out there on the playfields of our 
great democratic nation, where our 
youth—our potential manpower— 
fight to the last ditch in friendly fierce- 
ness, for a coveted goal—in vigorous, 


man-to-man, competitive sports—the . 


backbone of our nation is renewed and 
stiffened. 

On these battle fields of competitive 
play our boys and girls, too, learn ini- 
tiative, courage, determination, fight- 
ing spirit, will-to-win despite all odds, 
tempered with fair play. 


And on these fields is inculcated mto 
their minds and hearts an unrealized 
appreciation of what it means to live 
in a free America. Try to take this 
freedom of theirs away from them— 
this personal privilege to think and 






















dream and do in freedom—to be one- 
self—to fight for a goal.and win itt— 
and that realization will become a 
living flame. And im this fact is our 
greatest guarantee that America will 
continue to be the land of the free. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Go. and Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Ge., 
Inc., Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
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SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


IT’S WILSON TODAY 
IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 











By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


The Seniority Rule 
in Congress 


URING the recent campaign a great deal was said about 

the practice in Congress of awarding important com- 
mittee chairmanships by a system of automatic seniority. It 
was pointed out, for example, by those who opposed the 
re-election of Representative Hamilton Fish of New York, 
that if the Republicans won control of the House he would 
become chairman of either the important House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, or the Committee on Rules. And this, 
despite the fact that Governor Dewey, Republican candidate 
for President, had publicly repudiated Mr. Fish. 

I mention Republican “Ham” Fish merely by way of illus- 
tration. There were others, in both branches of Congress, 
who by reason of long and continuous service either held or 
would hold important committee chairmanships. For in- 
stance, the late Senator “Cotton Ed” Smith of South Caro- 
lina had been chairman of the agriculture committee for 
many years, despite opposition within his own party. He 
was the oldest member of the Senate in point of service 
(since 1909) when he was defeated in the primaries, a few 
months before he died 


The Making of Committees 


Since the new Congress will involve certain rearrange- 
ments of committees and committee chairmanships, it is im- 
portant to understand how these decisions are made: 

There are two kinds of committees—standing committees 
and special committees. A special committee is, of course, 
appointed for some specific purpose and dies when that pur- 
pose has been accomplished. For example, Senator Truman, 
Vice President-elect, headed such a committee to investigate 
the expenditure of war funds. 

But we are concerned here with the standing committees, 
of which there are 33 in the Senate and 47 in the House. 
Standing committees were established as early as 1803. Be- 
fore that, bills were discussed in Committee of the Whole 
(the entire membership sitting as a committee) and then 
referred to a select committee for drafting 

Committee procedure, with its hearings tor examination 
of witnesses, offers a much more satisfactory method for 
reaching the real merits of a measure and for presenting it 
in a workable form than the necessarily brief and perfunc- 
tory consideration on the floor by the whole membership of 
the House (435) or the Senate (96). 


How Committee Members Are Chosen 


As to personnel: Each committee has the same percentage 
of majority members (at present Democratic) as there are 
Democrats in the chamber. If, for example, the House has a 
tatic of two Democrats to every Republican, the committee 
will have twice as many Democrats as Republicans. 
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Cartoon by Roy Schatt in ‘‘How Congress Makes Laws’’ by Clarence 
C. Dill, ex-Senator from Washington State. (Ransdell, Inc.) 


Sometimes being chairman (center of long table) of a 
committee requires less work than usual. Here is bill 
29, no witnesses against it, and two urging its passage. 


This is how members of standing committees are chosen: 
The Democrats, at a caucus preceding the meeting of Con- 
gress, nominate their party members for vacancies they are 
entitled to fill on the House Ways and Means Committee. 
These recommendations are presented to the House and 
adopted. The Democratic members of the Ways and Means 
Committee then act as a Committee on Committees to nom- 
inate Democratic members for vacancies on the other stand- 
ing committees of the House. The recommendations. of this 
committee, too, are presented to and adopted by the House. 

The Republican (minority party at present) also have a 
Committee on Committees to make recommendations, which 
are likewise adopted by the House, to fill vacancies that they 
are entitled to fill. 

“Seniority” is a rule whereby a member who has served 
longest on the majority side of a committee becomes chair- 
man and otherwise acquires influence. 


Rise and Fall of Congressmen 


Champ Clark of Missouri, who served in the House 26 
years and was its speaker four times, once said: “A man has 
to learn to be a Congressman just as he has to learn to be a 
blacksmith, a carpenter, a farmer, an engineer, a lawyer, or 
a doctor. A new Congressman must begin at the foot of the 
class and spell up.” 

A knowledge of the rules in Congress is valuable to a 
member; shrewd parliamentarians are often able to expedite 
or block passage of legislation. Some rules and customs, 
including the seniority rule, seem unreasonable to many 
people, but they have grown up through the method of 
trial and error over a period of 150 years, and there is no 
likelihood of substantia] changes during our lifetime. 

The only chance of preventing an undesirable member 
trom becoming chairman of an important committee is for 
the voters to defeat him at the polls. 
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people we are—Americans, yes. 
a 


Whenever there is a human need or a 
catastrophe—we are quick to respond. 


We are defenders of the human being. 
We are fighters for the rights of every man, 
woman and child. 


Let’s look at the record. 


In less than two hundred years our youth, our 
vigor and our courage have given men a new 
way of life. 


Today, the average family in this nation 
enjoys more benefits than kings of old: Light 
— Power — Education — Freedom and 
Opportunity —for all time. 


That is what we stand for. 
We want to build—never destroy— 


We want to advance science and knowledge 
and the well-being of every individual. 

This is the fire of America— 

The flame that will never die— 

The hope for men and women and children 


to come. ° 


One of the fruits of this fire has been our 
industrial growth. 


~The New Fire 


WW: may sometimes wonder what kind of 
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Groups of men have banded together and 
worked together to bring to us the wonders 
that have made all the world look to 


America. 


In our hour of great need, free men working 
in great industrial plants, at the bench, in the 
office, in the laboratory HAVE FORGED AND 
BUILT THE INSTRUMENTS WHICH ARE- 
DESTROYING OUR ENEMIES. 


Today, WAR. 


TOMORROY, this same fire will build for 
America—and through example, for the 
world—a security, a freedom, an economy in 
which children can be born and grow up— 


free from fear, want and repression. 
* * * 


In such a land when a group of men working 
together place after their company’s signature 
such words as—“Serving through Science” 
—those words are inspired by that fire of 
America—the fire that ultimately means new 
health, new strength, and new opportunity 


for countless millions yet unborn. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE ¢ ROCKEFELLER CENTER « NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 
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THE AVIATION FACT DIGEST FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 





Thunderbolt 





Amphibians 


Drawings by Republic Aviation Corp. 


Newest plane slated for postwar use is the Republic Thun- 
derbolt Amphibian. Its maximum speed is 120 miles per hour. 


The latest postwar plane for 
air-minded civilians is Repub- 
lic’s streamlined beauty, the 
Thunderbolt Amphibian. Into 
this “clean” craft, will go the 
designing and engineering skill 


and experience that produced | 


the hard-hitting P-47 Thunder- 
bolt. 

Still in its development stage, 
the Thunderbolt Amphibian has 
shown such great promise that 
both the Army and the Navy 
are interested in it for sea-rescue 
work. 

Until recently, plans tor pro- 
ducing the Thunderbolt Am- 
phibian have been closely 
guarded. Continued secrecy was 
impossible because test flights 
by the first experimental model 
have become a familiar sight on 
both land and water in and 
about Long Island, N. Y. 

At present, the Republic 
Thunderbolt Amphibian is a 
high-wing monoplane. Except 
for the fabric-covered movable 
control surfaces, the plane is 
constructed of all metal. 

A spacious, comfortable cabin 
seats four passengers. Uphol- 
stery and fittings have been de- 
signed to match the latest in 
automobile interiors. The up- 
per half of the cabin is largely 
of plexiglass, affording excel- 
lent visibility. 

The full cantilever wing (see 
illustration) has single strut- 
supported wing floats. The hull 
has been scientifically designed 





to permit easy landings or take- 
offs from water, and requires 
only seventeen inches of draft 
when fully loaded. Wheels are 
retractable, ‘as shown in illustra- 
tion. Vacuum-operated slotted 
flaps cut landing speed down to 
a safe 50 miles per hour. 

The Thunderbolt Amphibian 
is powered by a single, six-cyl- 
inder, horizontally opposed en- 
gine, which revs up a tidy 175 
horsepower. That’s a good 
sized power plant for a civilian 
plane. 


Engine in Rear 


Both the engine and the pro- 
peller have been placed in back 
of the cabin. This feature gives 
the plane greater safety in 
landing and docking, and 
guards the power plant from 
water spray. The clipper-type 
tail of the Thunderbolt Am- 
phibian gives the plane added 
strength and clean aerodynamic 
design. 

Here are some of the high- 
lights of the Thunderbolt Am- 
phibian. 

Gross weight: 2600 pounds. 

Maximum speed: 120 miles 
per hour. 

Cruising speed: 105 miles per 
hour. 

Wing span: 36 feet. 

Length: 26 feet, 6 inches. 

Height (on wheels): 8 feet, 
7 inches. . 

Range: 5 hours. 

Price: Probably under $4000 
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PLANE SPEAKING 


By Sam Burger 





In every major advance of 
ground troops in modern war- 
fare, there must be close, hard- 
hitting aerial support. 

No plane can work in closer 
cooperation with the infantry 
than the attack bomber. 

The U. S. was the first to de- 
velop aircraft for spearheading 
an infantry advance, but the 
Nazis were the first to use at- 
tack aircraft in this war. 

In 1939, German Stuka dive- 
bombers slashed the Polish 
army to pieces. But by 1941, 
Stukas were suicide ships for 
Nazi pilots. They were woe- 
fully weak in defensive arma- 
ment. 

When the Allies tried their 
hand at attack bombing, our A- 
24 Dauntless met the same fate 
as the Stukas. Later, Allied 
planes did better. In Africa, 
Italy, and in the Southwest Pa- 
cific, A-20 Havocs and Bristol 
Beaufighters strafed and bombed 
the enemy to shreds. Then B- 
26 Marauders and B-25 Mitch- 
ells were pressed into service. 

But what the American Air 
Force needed was a fast light 
bomber with heavy firepower 
to fight at low altitudes. Doug- 
las has produced it — the speed- 
iest bomber ever built in the 
u. S. 

It is called the A-26 Invader. 

The A-26 is a hopped-up, 
tough, big brother to the Bos- 
ton. Highly maneuverable, it 
can strike from tree-top alti- 
tudes and present only a flash 
exposure to ack-ack fire 





Interior of Thunderbolt Amphib- 
ian. Upper half is of plexiglass. 
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The “rainmaker” °is 
the meteorologist. 

Next week: What's a 
“solid bundle of blitz?” 














Glass Safeguards 
Forts’ Fuel Tanks 


The Air Force has a new idea 
for protecting our bombers 
from attacking pursuit planes. 

It’s glass. 

Aircraft technicians are al- 
ready at work installing light, 
flexible sheets of resin-impreg- 
nated Fiberglas in our Boeing 
B-29 Superfortresses. 

The Fiberglas is built into 
the wings of the Forts as pro- 
tective lining for the many fuel 
tanks. 

Fiberglas possesses high im- 
pact strength. It prevents the 
metal walls of the fuel tanks 
from “flowering” if they are 
struck by a bullet. 

If the metal walls flowered as 
the result of enemy fire, jagged 
petals of metal might penetrate 
the rubber lining. Such a pro- 
tusion might make it impossible 
for the self-sealing material to 
close the hole and conserve the 
fuel. 

Fiberglas protects the pilot 
and crew of the B-29 Super- 
fortress from harm due to loss 
of gas. Unlike metal, the 
Fiberglas-resin sheets will not 
flower. 
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the films 


“Tops, don't miss ““Worthwhile “So-so 


THIRTY SECONDS OVER 

“~ TOKYO. (MGM. Directed by 
Mervyn LeRoy. Produced by 
Sam Zimbalist.) 


OLLYWOOD has produced _ three 
H good pictures about the Doolittle 
raid on Japan. Destination Tokyo re- 
counted the saga of the crew of the 
submarine Copperfin, who made the 
raid possible by gathering information 
for Doolittle in Tokyo Bay. The Purple 
Heart was an indictment of the Japa- 
nese for their treatment of a group of 
American flyers who fell into their 
hands. Now, Thirty Seconds Over 
Tokyo tells the complete story of the 
preparation undergone by Doolittle’s | 
flyers, the bombing of Japan, and the | 
agonizing aftermath. It is about all the 
flyers in general, and about Lieut. Ted 
Lawson and his crew in particular. The 
editors of Scho- 
lastic Magazines 
take pleasure in 
awarding to this | 
fine film their 
Blue Ribbon for | 
December. 

As a flying pic- | 
ture, Thirty Sec- | 
onds Over Tokyo 
is entertainment 
right out of the 
top drawer. It 
Editors’ Blue Ribbon for has a few mo- 
December is awarded ments of off-the- 
to MGM for the fim beam sentiment 
30 Seconds Over Tokyo. about the home 

folks, which 
seem out of place. But these’ scenes | # 
will be forgotten long before you forget | © 
any of the picture’s superb climaxes. | 

The picture opens to show General 
Doolittle (Spencer Tracy) discussing 
the Tokyo raid with the commanding 
general of the Air Forces. Next, B-25 
bomber crews are assembled in Florida 
to train for a mysterious volunteer mis- 
sion. Training completed, they are sent 
to San Francisco, and loaded aboard an 
aircraft carrier. Not until they get to sea 
are the flyers told their destination is 
Tokyo. 

The shots of the bombing are espe- 
cially good. They have an eerie dream- 
like quality which contrasts harshly 
with the crash of Lawson’s plane off the 
China coast. The agonizing journey 
made to inland China by the injured 
crew of the plane should unsettle your 
nerves for some time to come. 
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Make Dura-Gloss your companion in being lovely—it gives irresistible 
charm _to-your fingernails. This nail-polish of jewel-like beauty wears 
and wears=stays bright and undimmed, because it contains “Chrystale 
lyne’, an“ ingredient which makes it hold well to the fingernail, and 
resist chipping and peeling. You'll like the smooth, easy way this polish 
goes on your nails. And it dries so fast you'll be surprised 
at it. Dura-Gloss is at cosmetic counters, 10¢ plus tax. 


Cuticle Remover Polish Remover Dura-Coat 
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JULIUS KRUG 


Julius Albert Krug, Donald Nelson’s 
successor as head of the War Produc- 
tion Board, is a 37-year-old go-getter 
from Wisconsin who has the three-point 
job of clearing up policy squabbles in 
WPB, stepping up production in lag- 
ging war industries, working out recon- 
version. At Wisconsin University he got 
his B.A, and M.A. while supporting a 
wife and two children as railroad engine 
wiper, iceman, filling station operator. 
He became business research analyst 
with the Wisconsin Telephone Com- 
pany, then chief of the depreciation sec- 
tion of the Wisconsin Public Utilities 
Commission, then Federal Communica- 
tions Commission public utilities expert. 
He headed the Kentucky Public Service 
Commission during the 1937 Ohio River 
flood, was appointed chief power engi- 
neer of TVA. He directed the Office of 
War Utilities, and was chairman of 
WPB’s powerful requirements commit- 
tee. He was making a survey of postwar 
utilities requirements in France and 
Italy when the President asked him to 
take over WPB. 


JOHAN NYGAARDSVOLD 


“He is the representative in the very 
broadest sense of the laboring classes of 
his country,” wrote one author of Johan 
Nygaardsvold, Norway’s prime minis- 
ter. His father, a cotter, died when he 
was a boy, and Johan early worked as 
a warehouse and sawmill laborer. He 
emigrated to the U. S. and spent several 
years working on our railroads and as 
lumberman in Ontario’s forests. Back in 
Norway, he entered politics, became 
president of the municipal council, La- 
bor Party leader, member of the Stor- 
ting. All the time he attended evening 
school, read avidly, now is one of Nor- 
way’s best informed statesmen. In 1984 
he became president of the Storting, and 
in 1935 prime minister and minister of 
public works. In June 1940 he and his 
government escaped from Norway a 
jump ahead of the Germans. He plans 
to resign when he returns to Norway. 





R.N.A.F. photo Acme 


Nygaardsvold Krug 
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cancer 
may be cured 


VERY HOUR 17 people die of cancer in the U. S. Sur- 
passed only by heart diseases, cancer ranks as the number 
two cause of death in our country. It is the main cause of 
death in women between the ages of 35 and 54, killing one 
out of every five of them. Yet cancer may be cured. Approxi- 
mately 82,500 U. S. women yearly die of cancer, but if they 


had had early diagnoses and adequate immediate treatment, ° 


one third would have been saved! 

Cancer doesn:t care whom, what, or where it strikes. 
Napoleon and Catherine the Great, primitive natives and city 
dwellers, humans, fish, animals, and plants—all are liable to 
the disease. Cancer is not hereditary, although a suscepti- 
bility to it may be inherited, since in some families it occurs 
in many members and generations. Although not hereditary, 
cancer can be passed on from a cancerous female mouse to 
its healthy offspring if the baby mice are allowed to feed on 
their mother’s milk. - 

Every tissue of your body is made up of minute cells. Ex- 
cept for the large nerve cells making up the cortex part of 
the brain (which grows no more after birth), these cells 
grow by splitting in two and splitting again and again un- 
til we have reached our growth and become mature. Then 
growth-control chemicals in your body cause the cells to stop 
growing, except to repair damaged and used tissue. 

In some cases certain cells do not stop growing (or if they 
have stopped, suddenly start up again) and continue to 
divide and ingrease wildly, running rampant, pushing other 
cells aside, smothering healthy tissue and killing normal cells 
by hogging all the body nourishment. A group of such hay- 
wire cells is called a tumor. If the tumor stays put, is sur- 
rounded by a restraining membrane, and is not harmful, ex- 
cept in so far as its size interferes with functions of other 
tissue, it is called non-malignant or benign. If, however, it 
has no surrounding membrane and spreads, sending “wild” 
cells through the circulatory system and thus starting new 
tumors in other regions of the body, it is called malignant— 
or cancer. Cancer cells can transmit indefinitely their hay- 
wire qualities to the new cells they form. 


Research for Causes 


What makes normal cells suddenly begin to go haywire? 
Why don’t they respond to the growth-control body chemi- 
cals? Possibly this is the most important question in modern 
pathology. It involves the problem of growth, both normal 
and abnormal—virtually the problem of life itself. Here are 
some of the latest theories and conclusions. 

Is cancer caused by germs? Neither contagious, intectious 
nor hereditary, cancer probably is caused by no germs or 
parasites. 

By a virus? Cancer cells from a mouse have been injected 
into the yolk sac of chicken eggs, which then grew cancers. 
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Cancerous intestine section: (1) Normal cells producing 
transparent mucous globules; (2) abnormal cells of ex- 
cessive growth having lost mucous-producing function. 


[he yolk surrounding these cancers was sifted through filters 
that strain out everything larger than a virus. The filtrate was 
injected into healthy mice and chicken eggs, and cancers 
grew in both. 

By irritants? Chronic irritations do bring on cancer in some 
instances—as an ulcer, a jagged tooth continually rubbing the 
lip, excessive exposure to the sun, habitual pipe smoking 
with the pipe always held in the same place. Worry and fear 
aggravate the condition. Certain outside irritants, as coal tar, 
cause cancer in animals. One of the milestones of cancer re- 
search was the discovery, by the Japanese scientists Yam- 
awiga and Ichikama, that cancer can be produced at will in 
the laboratory by painting the ears of rabbits with coal tar. 
British chemists have found 150 different chemicals that ir- 
ritate cells into a cancerous state, and cancer is more preva- 
lent among workers in the radium, nickel refining, tar, ar- 
senic, paraffin, and dye trades 

By chemical unbalance? The coal tar irritant is chemically 
akin to the human sex hormones (chemical secreted by cer- 
tain glands). Injection of sex hormones in mice produces 
breast cancer. Therefore, some doctors feel that in cancerous 
persons something goes wrong with the manufacture in the 
body of those chemicals that are similar to the sex hormones. 
This error in manufacture produces small amounts of other 
“harmful” chemicals that have the power to change normal 
cells into cancer cells. The normal cells are poisoned, not 
completely, because then they would die, but incompletely. 
While trying to adapt to this half-poisoned state, they grow 
excessively and become so hardy that they beat all normal 
cells in the race for food. 

By biodynes? Biodynes are chemicals discharged by in- 
jured living cells to stimulate the growth of new replacement 
cells. There are many biodynes, different ones causing cells 
to grow, breathe, or abtorb sugar nourishment for energy. 
Dr. George Sperti, their discoverer, feels that, since cancer 
cells grow out of all proportion and increase their ability to 
absorb sugar for energy, cancer is the result of some chemi- 
cal agent that has the ability to injure a large number of 
cells and keep them injured over a long period of time, re- 
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For radium treatment a radium bomb swings from a 
ceiling turret. Oil pressure from a motor in another 
room forces radium to the bottom of bomb for contact. 


sulting in the production of abnormal amounts of the growth- 
boosting biodynes. 

#Albof:these researches point to the conclusion that there 
igmot one*but many factors~susceptibility, outside iritants, 
chefitical. unbalance, ete—that promote cancer, and that 
there are many types of cancer. 


Checkups for Early Symptoms Advisable 

The average preson is terrified of cancer because he 
wrongly believes that if he develops it he’s a “goner.” Can- 
cer may be cured if diagnosed early. Early skin cancer is 
curable in 95% of the cases, breast cancer in 75%, bladder 
in 50%. Everyone, particularly those over 40, should go to 
his physician at least once a year for a thorough checkup. 
Some of the warning signs, none of which in itself neces- 
sarily means cancer is present, are: lumps that do not go 
away, continued bleeding, sores or cuts that don’t heal, con- 
tinued .indigestion, prolonged hoarseness, enlargement of a 
mole or wart. Because most cancers (except of the bone) do 
not. give pain until in the last. stages, cancer is rather hard to 
diagnose. There are no reliable skin or blood tests for it. 
Tests with irradiated phosphorus and iodine to trace wander- 
ing cancer cells have proved successful. It also has been 
found that cancer tissue produce’ a different electric voltage 
than does normal tissue, and eventually an electric testing 
method may be developed. 

Cancer has been known ever since 1550 B.C., in the days 
of the Egyptians. Today cancer treatment is varied and ever- 
advancing. Since cancer cells cannot be made normal, they 
must be destroyed, and all treatments are based on that fact. 

e The oldest, most widespread, and, in the opinion of most 
doctors, the most successful treatment is surgery. 


e The next most frequent treatment is killing the can- 
cerous cells by X-ray and radium irradiation, but*great care 
must be used. In excess, radium promotes the growth of 
new cancer as well as killing established cancer cells. 

Surgery, radium and X-ray are the only recognized treat- 
ments for cancer, but other methods are also being tried. 

e Back in 1867 it was discovered that, somehow, cancer- 
ous persons who developed erysipelas (an infection caused 
by streptococcus bacilli) got rid of their cancers. Dr. W. B. 
Coley about 50 years ago mixed the toxins (poisoning 
chemicals) of erysipelas streptococci with another bacterium 
called bacillus prodigiosus and gave injections of this mix- 
ture to cancer patients, with 20% success. His work was 
passed up in deference to radium, but recently Coley’s toxins 
have come to the fore again. 

It has been found that the erysipelas streptococci give off 
a chemical called hyaluronidase that breaks up a special 
complex sugar found in some cancers. Hyaluronidase is a 
relative of another chemical, lysozyme, found in raw egg 
white, tears, and saliva, where it protects the egg, eyes, and 
mouth from bacteria by dissolving the bacteria through 
breaking up special sugars found in them. Lysozyme (and 
therefore hyaluronidase) in turn is associated to avidin, a 
substance also found in egg white which prevents cells from 
using biotin, a vitamin B and the most potent growth vita- 
min known. The hyaluronidgse of erysipelas therefore prob- 
ably works like avidin—depriving cancer cells of botin so 
they can’t grow. The erysipelas germs eat all the biotin, 
keeping it away from the cancer cells. 

e Large amounts of egg white (three dozen egg whites 
daily), which contains avidin, also has been tried by Dr. Ira 
Kaplan against seven hopelessly cancerous patients, with 
remarkable success. 

e A purified filtrate of the bacillus prodigiousus part of 
Coley’s toxins was developed by Dr. M. J. Shear and pro- 
duced a very powerful complex sugar that destroys tumors 
in mice. Although the filtrate is harmless to healthy mice, 
it eventually kills not only the cancer of cancerous mice 
but the mice themselves. If the cause of this strange effect 
can be found, Dr. Shear will have discovered the first chemi- 
cal ever developed that destroys tumors. : 

e Dr. C. P. Rhoads of the pioneering New York Memorial 
Hospital found that vitamin B, prevented rats from getting 
artificially produced cancer. Dr. Rhoads feels that diet may 
be involved in cancer, for stomach cancer patients have a 
disordered reserve of vitamin A. 

e Professor Charles Huggins successfully treats men with 
prostate cancer with injections (pills also are used) of a syn- 
thetic female sex hormone, to counteract the unbalance of 
the male sex hormones which probably has caused. the 
cancer. 

e A young chemist, Corporal Ivan Cornman, during a 
45-day furlough discovered that in a test tube penicillin kills 
cells from a special kind of mouse cancer, while leaving un- 
harmed normal cells also in the tube. Subsequently chemists 
found that it was impurities in the penicillin (lecithin, also 
found in egg yolk, and the white metal lithium) that killed 
the cancer cells—not the penicillin itself. 

Work against cancer marches on. 
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HACROSS I> 7 


Capital of Italy. 

. Capital of Poland 

. Compass point 

. Assignment. 

9. Dutch city where paratroopers landed. 
12. Delayed. 

15. Exclamation 

17. Preposition meaning from. 

18. Republican presidential candidate. 
23. With more ease. 

25. Wealthy. 

27. Prescription. 

28. Kind, benevolent. 

$1. Construct 


1. Egyptian sun-god 

2. Command. 

8. Manuscript ( abbrev.). 

4. Consume food. 

5. Gone. 

6. Woman in the Navy. 

7. Senior (abbrev. ). 

10. Transport by pulling. 

1l. Mister. 

13. Flower. 

14. Bring about. 

16. Expression of annoyance. 
19. One-twelfth of a foot. 

20. French for the. 

21. Eskimo boat. 

22. Ireland. 

24. Prefix meaning out of, away from. 
26. Sing without opening mouth. 
29. Mother 

30. Compass point. 


Solution in Teachers Edition 


Umgh! 

Eskimo: “Darling, | came a hundred 
miles through ice and snow with my 
dog team to tell you I love you.” 

Eskimo Sweetie: “That’s a lot ot 
mush.’ Pecos Flying Time 





PRACTICE 
FOR AN &.C.A.F. PILOT 


“I am a New Zealander serving with the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. I have hunted throughout New Zealand and 
hold the record for the biggest wild boar shot to date, 
This beast fell to my .22 Marlin rifle, from 40 yards. This 
rifle is looked upon as the most accurate and long-lived 
rifle now in the hunting circle” 

S—— H—— N.Z. 416819 R.C.A.F. 

* * * 
Marlin Model 39-A, according to many hunters, is the world’s 
best all-around .22 rifle. It is the only lever-action .22 made... 
the only take-down rifle which exposes all working parts by 
the turning of a single hand-screw. When the war is won, 
Marlin’s famous 39-A will be available again. 





Marlin Shave and save with MARLIN BLADES! 18 for 25¢ 


Murlin 


MAKERS OF FINE RIFLES 
AND SHOTGUNS SINCE 1870 


FIREARMS CO..NEW HAVEN CONN 
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Le gtinate or Norge as its natives call 

it, means “northern way.” The name 
goes back more than a thousand years. 
It was used even before Harald the 
Fair-Haired, son of Halfdan the Black, 
united the 30 independent Norwegian 
fylker, or districts, under one rule, about 
the year 900. 

From the eighth century onward, the 
inhabitants of Norway and the neigh- 
boring lands were well known to Eu- 
rope as the Vikings, whose deeds have 
not lost their glamor in all the cen- 
turies since they roamed the seas. 

The Vikings made extensive con- 
quests to the west, south, and east of 
Scandinavia. They were bold adven- 
|turers who liked fighting for its own 
|sake. Norway’s natural wealth, more- 
|over, was not great, and the lure of 
|plunder from richer European areas 
| beckoned. 

After the death of Harald the Fair- 
|Haired about 933, the country once 
| more broke into pieces. This was largely 
| because Harald assigned portions of the 
kingdom to each of several sons. Result- 
| ing jealousies led to quarrels and to 
| murder. There was turmoil in the land 
| for several generations, until Olaf Tryg- 
| gvason assumed power in 995. 

Olaf had spent most of his early years 


















TELESCOPE PRECISION | 
realizes new pen perfection | & 


The Wearever Zenith writes like a charm, | 
effortlessly. From blueprint stage to fin- 
ished pen, precision marks every step in 
its making . . . yes, precision comparable 
to that lavished on a fine telescope. Tele- 
scope Precision! With its 14-carat gold 
point, its exclusive “C-Flow” feed, its rich 
color selections, Wearever Zenith sets new 
fountain pen standards. Made by David 
Kahn, Inc. (Established 1896) 


Wearever Zenith Pen and $915 
Pencil set in fine gifthox &-—— 
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NORWAY: New Viking Kingdom | 


in Russia and had been baptized while 
in England. Upon his return to Norway, 
he zealously converted his subjects to 
Christianity. In 997 he founded Nidaros, 
which later, under the name of Trond- 
heim, was for many years the capital 
of Norway. Olaf died in battle against 
Denmark and Sweden after only five 
years of rule. In that time he was not 
able to provide a permanent religious 
and political structure for the country. 
This task remainec for Olaf II (1015- 
1028). 


Saint Olaf 


Olaf II definitely made Christianity 
the common faith of Norway and built 
many churches. He increased the royal 
power at the expense of that of local 
chieftains and family heads. Eventually 
some of the leading nobles, jealous of 
their declining power, joined King 
Canute of England and Denmark in an 
attack on Olaf. Olaf was defeated in 
1028 and killed in 1030. Canute there- 
upon placed a Danish viceroy over the 
country 

The rule of the Dane led to a reac- 
tion among Norwegians. Some of them 
suddenly displayed a kind of national 
consciousness, based on Olaf’s efforts to 
give the country uniformity in religion 


Historical Pictures Service 






King Canute worked with the Tinglid, military brother- 
hood of 3,000 Norwegians, to defeat Olaf. No armchair 
strategist, he sits by the sea to plan his adventures. 
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BY WALTER C. LANGSAM 


Professor of History, Union College 





and administration. Thus it happened 
that Olaf, who had been called Olaf the 
Fat during his lifetime, came to be re- 
garded as Olaf the Holy! Indeed, the 
Church eventually canonized him, and 
he who had been ousted by the Nor- 
wegians themselves became patron saint 
of Norway! 

Following Olaf’s death there was 
long-continued dissension and internal 
strife, combined with costly wars against 
England, Denmark, and Sweden. It re- 
mained for Sverre (1177-1202) to re- 
store at least temporary order. Backed 
by the peasants and a growing commer- 
cial class, Sverre brought the Church 
and the aristocracy under royal control. 
Then he devoted himself to the fur- 
therance of law. order, and economic 
prosperity. This process was continued 
by his great grandson, Magnus VI, the 
Law-Mender (1263-1280). Magnus 
was one of the ablest rulers of the Mid- 
dle Ages 


Five Centuries Without Independence 


Little more than a century after the 
death of Magnus, Norway lost her in- 
dependence. Through a combination of 
marriages and wars, Norway, Sweden, 
and ‘Denmark all came under one ruler 
by the Union of Kalmar, 1937, with 
Denmark much the strongest member 
of the union. The Swedes soon pro- 
tested so vigorously that they regained 
their separate standing in a few dec- 
ades. But Norway remained part of Den- 
mark for more than four centuries, until 
Napoleonic times! 

And then, in 1814, Norway was freed 
trom Danish control only to be joined 
to Sweden. Thus did the victorious 
powers punish Denmark and reward 
Sweden for their respective attitudes 
towards Napoleon 

The union did not work well. The 
political and socia] systems of Norway 
were far more democratic than those in 
Sweden. Moreover, what the Norwe- 
gians regarded as their rights were 
looked upon by the Swedes as special 
concessions to a subordinate territory. 
In 1892 and again in 1898 the two 
countries came close to war when Nor- 
way insisted on having her own consuls 
abroad. 

Finally, in 1905, thanks largely to 
the intelligent attitude of King Oscar 
It of Sweden, a Norwegian plebiscite 
was held on the question of continued 
union or separation. The Norwegians 
voted for separation by 368,211 ballots 
to 184. Sweden accepted the verdict 
and the Norwegians chose a Danish 
prince to be their king. Ascending the 
throne as Haakon VII, he is still king. 
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WHAT’S YOUR BIGGEST PROBLEM? 
A Contest for Every Student 


What bothers you most in your daily life? How high are the hurdles in 
your personal obstacle race? 

For the best 300-word answer to the question: “What’s your biggest 

roblem?” Scholastic will give three prizes: First, $15; Second, $10; Third, 
$5 —all in War Savings Stamps. 

Pick out just one important problem to write about. It can be any 
difficulty you are facing, whether it’s at h , at school, in your relations 
with your friends, or looking ahead to the future. You are merely to describe 
your problem. Don’t attempt to give a solution of it too. 

Dr. George Lawton, consulting psychologist and conductor of our “You 
and Your Life” department, will act as judge. Scholastic Magazines will 
publish the three best letters. Names will be withheld upon request. 

While many of you will write your letters in the form of a class assign- 
ment, you may write it on your own and mail it direct to Scholastic. 

Each letter must contain your name and address, school and town, age 
and grade. No letters returned. Closing date: January 1, 1945 

Address: “You and Your Life’ Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 











ARROWS SPORES 







/ e Knock-Out a letter 


from the word 
[C| t (TE | 


--.and get the one thing 
that’s a prerequisite if you 
want to be a good skate. 
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.--andfind something 
that doesn’t count unless 
you’re seeing doubles. 


Peres 
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Arrow Shirt buttons to keep 
them from popping off! 


FP SSS wee 


“poesoysuy“¢ “AaI]V'°Z “2°1°L ?SYAMSNY 
P.§$. Not only are the buttons anchored on Arrow Shirts, but every other detail helps make 
Arrows as per t as fresh azing. Pre-tested Arrow fabrics can take more punishment than 
a 250-Ib. guard. The Arrow Sanforized label means Arrow Shirts cannot shrink more thay an 
insignificant 1%. Arrow Shirts, $2.24 up. 
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WORDS! WORDS! WORDS! 


WITH OR WITHOUT MUSIC 
BUT EXPRESSSING INTERESTING IDEAS 
ARE WHAT WE WANT IN THE 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


Whether your talent is directed 
toward short 
stories, essays or other kinds of 
literary expressions, or whether 


writing poetry. 


your mind is full of melodies, 
there is a place for your entry in 
Scholastic Awards Literary 
Music Divisions. 

*Sponsored by RCA Victor 


and 
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LITERARY AND MUSIC DIVISIONS 


$1500 in WAR BONDS are the 
PRIZES in the LITERARY DIVI.- 


SION—$700 in CASH are the 
PRIZES in the MUSIC DIVISION* 
—And in addition there are other 
delightful REWARDS, such as see- 
ing your poem in print, or hearing 
your composition performed! 


CLASSIFICATIONS 


11 LITERARY 
Short Story 
Poetry 
Essay 
Radio Play 
Literary Article 
Rook Review 
Autobiographical Sketch 
Humor 
Current Events 
Historical Article 
War Memorial Plan 


6 MUSIC 


Song for solo voice 


Composition for solo instrument 
with piano accompanitent 


Composition for piano 


Part-song for quartette with piano 
accompaniment 


Part-song for quartette without 
piano accompaniment 


Composition for not more than 
six instruments 


6 JOURNALISM 


News Story 
Feature Story 


Interview 


Sports Story 
Columns 
Editorial 


DON’T WAIT UNTIL THE LAST MINUTE 
TO GET YOUR ENTRIES READY! 


For complete details, write for a Literary or Music Kules Booklet to: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE, 220 E. 42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y. 















Embattled Bing 


Bing Crosby, recently returned trom 
a USO tour of the French battlefields, 
said that the high point of his tour was 
his “capture” of a small German town. 
“We were up near the front in a jeep 
one day,” he said, “and came to a little 
town I remembered from a war map as 
heing in German hands 
“| said to the tieutenant with me: 
Do me a favor bud. Turn this thing 
around and let’s get out of here. That 
night at dinner the commanding officer 
of the unit told me it was impossible 
to: us to have been in this town, be- 
cause it was in German hands. 
“Well, I told him, ‘we had it tor a 
tew minutes this afternoon, anyway.’ ” 
New York World-Telegram 


The Luck of the Irish 


An lLrish-American was telling his 
triend of a narrow escape in battle. 

“The bullet went in me chist and 
came out me back s 

‘But it would go through your heart 
and kill you,” the friend argued. 

“Me heart was in me mouth al] the 


> 
time. 
Che Lorch. Bulkeley H. S.. Hartford, Conn 


Ad-dress 


A Bulgarian, acw living in Roches- 
ter N. Y., wrote his father in Bulgaria 
advising him that he had a new address 
Since the father knew very little Eng- 
lish, the son advised: “Your letters will 
reach me, if you will just copy the ad- 
dress printed at the top of this sheet. 

In due time came the response, dutt- 
tully addressed: “Boris Maslennikov, 
Ford Hotel, 400 Rooms All Fireproot, 
Rochester, N. Y’ 


Quote 


Very Special! 


A recruit passed a captain without 
saluting. The captair stopped him and 
said. “Take a look at me; do you at- 
tach any special significance to this 
uniform?” 

The new soldier looked him over and 
replied, “Why you lucky dog! You’ve 
got one that fits” 


Ventral High News. Minneapolis. Minn 


Swallow Tale 


“Senator” Ford, radio comedian, aired 
this one the other night 

Customer: “Waiter, this soup is cold. 

Waiter: “Who told you?” 

Customer: “A little swallow.” 
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© CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. Who’s Who in the News? 


Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the proper numbers in the paren- 
theses. 


1. Julius Krug ( ) demands a 
“hard” peace 
2. Johan Nygaards- i. Economic Stab- 
veld ilization Di- 
rector 
( ) Norwegian 
Prime Minister 
( ) U. S. cabinet 
member 
( ) fought for 
women’s rights 
( ) NWLB Chair- 
, yee man 
6. Lord Vansittart | >a 
Commerce 
president 
) successor to 
WPB Chairman 
8. Lucretia Mott Nelson 


3. William Davis 
4. Fred Vinson 


5. Eric Johnston 


7. Henry Morgen- 
thau 


ll. “Little Steel’s’ Last Stand 


Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false) 


1. An important cause of wartime in- 
flation is excess purchasing power. 

2. The NWLB is composed of eight 
members, four from industry and four 
from the public. 

3. The Cost of Living Stabilization 
Act was designed to contro] farm prices 
and wages. 

4. The AFL and CIO have cam- 
paigned vigorously in support of the 
“Little Steel” formula. 

5. The Cost of Living Committee 
said that “hidden factors” had nothing 
to do with the rise in living costs. 


Ill. Deflating the German Bully 
(Hint: have you studied carefully the 
map of Germany on page 5?) 
Underscore correct word or phrase. 
1. Advocates of a “hard” peace point 


out that in ’ e past 80 years Germany 
has ‘continental domination: 
(a) twice; ‘b) three times; (c) four 
times. 

2. During Allied military occupation, 
Russia will control all territory east of 
the: (a) Rhine; (b) Elbe; (c) Weser. 

3. During the same period, the U. §. 
will control: (a) southern Germany; 
(b) northwestern Germany; (c) the 
Rhineland. 

4. Unofficial plans to split Germany 
into three independent states propose 
joining Bavaria to: (a) Prussia; (b) 
Saxony; (c) the Rhineland. 

5. Russia hopes to acquire the East 
Prussian city of: (a) Munich;,(b) Dus- 
seldorf; (c) Koenigsberg. 


IV. Cancer May Be Cured 


Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 

1. A group of cells which stop grow- 
ing before normal size is reached is 
called a tumor. 

2. A malignant tumor is a cancer. 

8. Cancer is not hereditary. 

4. More children die of cancer than 
of infantile paralysis. 

5. Like infantile paralysis, cancer is 
highly contagious. » 
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Have a Coca-Cola= Merry Christmas 


ie’ Hy gl, 


The spirit of Christmas is friendliness—a time to get together with friends 
and family. There’s a whole story of hospitality in the three words Have 4 
“Coke’”’,—three words that express a friendly spirit the whole year ‘round. 
Yes, Coca-Cola and the pause that refreshes are everyday symbols of a way 
of living that takes friendliness for granted; 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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high sign 


Ie’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia 
tions. That’s why you hear 
Ww Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 





































Is it dry and brittle . . . messy looking . 

hard to manage? Scratch your head and see 
if your scalp can pass the famous Wildroot 
F-N (Finger Nail) Test. If you find signs of 
dryness or loose, ugly dandruff, you’d better 
get Wildroot Cream-Oil right away! 


en if. cou" id 
wn like ThIS © 





Wildroot Cream-Oil keeps your hair in trim 
all day without a trace of that greasy look. 
And it relieves dryness and removes loose 
dandruff, too. Because, instead of alcohol, it 
contains soothing LANOLIN that closely 
# resembles the oil of your own skin. Your hair 
«not only looks better but feels better with 
Wildroot Cream-Oil. That’s why 4 out of 5 
users in a nation-wide test said they pre- 
ferred it to hair tonics they formerly used. 
For ten day trial supply, send 10c to Wild- 
root Company, Inc., SM 12, ra 8, N.Y. 


droo 
Get wilde today? 









At your barber 
or druggist eee 
NON-ALCOHOLIC 

CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN 


WILDROOoT 
CREAM-o1L 


FORMULa 


out of position? 





The Philadelphia Eagles, professional 
fuotballers, were studying a movie of 
one -of their early season games when 
Ernie Steele asked: “What's that half- 
back doing way over there? He’s way 
Who is he?” 

“That dope,” informed guard Bruno 
Banducci, “is No. 37 and if you'll look 
at your program, you'll see No. 37 is 
you!” 

Ever hear ot a boat race that was won 
in a walk? Fred A, Plaisted, 95-year-old 
former professional rowing champion, 
recalls just such a race. “It was in Can- 
ada and there wasn’t enough water in 
the last 100 yards to row a boat. So 1 
picked up my shell in one hand and my 
oars in the other and walked in to win.” 
Now you tell one. 

The University of Texas football team 
loves to do things in a fancy way. They 
have labeled all their pet plays. There is 
the “Sway-and-Snort,” a deceptive long 
gainer. Then there is the “Sweeney Spe- 
cial,” named after Mike Sweeney, a for- 
mer Texas end recently killed in the 
war. But the real dazzler is the “Hep-te- 
diddy” in which the fullback fakes at 
the line and passes to the wingback on 
a reverse. 

As far as our overseas G.I. Joes are 
concerned, Joe Louis can remain heavy- 
weight champion forever. Neither rain, 
snow nor gloom of night prevented Joe 
from going through with all his exhibi- 
tion fights on the European front. 

Two hours before’one of his bouts, a 
terrific storm blew up. It looked as 
though the event would have to be 
canceled. Joe waited around headquar- 
ters for four hours. News then came 
that in spite of the storm an immense 
crowd had assembled. Joe said he would 
go take a look. When he arrived at the 
ring, he saw a thousand G. Ls sitting 
in a sea of mud. He climbed into the 
ring, picked up the mike and said: “If 
you could sit in this mud and rain for 
hours, I sure can fight for you.” And he 
did — after receiving one of the heartiest 
cheers he has ever heard in his long- 
cheered life. 

Attention college football scouts! In 
his team’s first five games, Bobby Gage 
of Boys’ High, Anderson, S. C., scored 
touchdowns on: a 74-yard run, another 


|of 70 yards, two 65-yard sprints, two of 


60 yards, one for 55 yards, and another 
of 40! 

It seemed the boy had played three 
years of varsity ball and had never got- 
ten into a game. In the locker room after 
the last game, he was blue. His girl 
friend had traveled 900 miles to see him 
play and he hadn’t an honorable bruise 


“SPORTS in SHORTS 









to show her. Lost in thought, he stum- 
bled against the training table. A bottle 
ot arnica fell over and drenched the 
back of his pants. Unaware of it all, he 
walked out to meet the g.f. Suddenly 
he felt a trickle down his leg. “Dear 
lord,” he prayed, “I hope it’s blood.” 

If military strategy could win football 
games, Cornell University would have 
been national champions the past sea- 
son. On the squad were seven former 
servicemen: 

Simon Degulis, Marshall Islands com- 
bat vet; Bill Davies, four years with the 
fleet; Les Chapman of the Murmansk 
convoy; Clinton Laux, who was in the 
Bougainville fighting; Bob Oakley and 
Bob Winchester, who were on sub ex- 
peditions against the Japs; and Bob 
Scully, a Marine at Guadalcanal and 
Tulagi. 

From high school to college football 
in one week was the success story of 
Bob Yoxall, Columbia University fresh- 
man, last season. Bob played for Free- 
port, N. Y., High School on one Satur- 
day, and on the following Saturday he 
showed up at left halfback for Colum- 
bia. It was al] the Navy’s doing. Bob 
entered Columbia as a V-12 student. 

The greatest speed ever attained. by 
an aviator was 840 miles an hour! It was 
made by 2nd Lieutenant Robert H. 
Knapp, of Norwich, N. Y., in a dive 
over Emden, Germany, on Sept. 27, 
1943, in a P-47 Thunderbolt. The pre- 
vious record was 780 by Colonel Cass 
Hough, also in a P-47. 

Our vote for the most versatile high 
school athlete in the country goes to 
Jerry Mason, of Hollywood, Calif. He 
recently won the $100 first prize in a 
home-canning contest sponsored by the 
Kerr Glass Company! We bet he cooks, 
knits and minds the baby, too! 

—HERMAN Masin 
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OR the first time since 1939 Nobel 

prize awards have been made for 
medical research. Prizes were for the 
years 1943 and 1944, and were shared 
by four doctors — three Americans and 
one Dane. 

Dr. Henrik Dam, 49, who taught 
biochemistry at Copenhagen, shares the 
1943 prize, $29,500.07, with Dr. Ed- 
ward Adelbert Doisy, 50, head of the 
Biochemistry Department at St. Louis 
University, for work with Vitamin K. 

Dr. Joseph Erlanger, 70, professor 
emeritus of physiology at Washington 
University, shares the 1944 prize, 
$29,059.08, with Dr. Herbert Spencer 
Gasser, 56, physiologist head of Rocke- 
feller Institute, for demonstrating the 
reaction of nerve fibers to electrical im- 
pulses. 

Danish Dr. Dam, now at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, found that baby 
chicks fed on a restricted diet developed 
tiny hemorrhages and had very little 
prothrombin (blood-clotting _ protein- 
like substance) in their blood. He cured 
them with a diet of alfalfa and green 
vegetables, found that these foods con- 
tained a_ blood-coagulating vitamin 
which he isolated and called K, after 
its German scientific name, koagula- 
tionsvitamine. Later Dr. Doisy synthe- 
sized Vitamin K, (from alfalfa) and Ky 
(from putrefied fish meal), so that pa- 
tients may be given K by pill or injec- 
tion instead of having to eat unappe- 
tizing alfalfa. 

Vitamin K prevents bleeding that is 
caused by lack of prothrombin, but it 
is not related to hemophilia (hereditary 
bleeding). Bile is necessary for the ab- 
sorption of Vitamin K from foods. 

Drs. Erlanger and Gasser showed the 
reaction of nerve fibers to electrical im- 
pulses by sending small electrical im- 
pulses along isolated frog nerve strands 
and recording the volume of fiber re- 
sponse on a cathode ray oscillograph 
(rays from a vacuum tube oscillated by 
an electrical or magnetic field). 

The building blocks of one’s nervous 
system are the neurones. A neurone is 

, an oblong or round 
or almost _ star- 
shaped nerve cell 
body, plus many 
fine branches or 
nerve fibers that 
emanate from it. 
The word “nerve” 
applies only to the 
nerve fibers (with- 
gut the nerve cell 





N.Y. Times Studi 


Or. Henrik Dam body). Each nerve 








NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS IN MEDICINE 


looks, in cross section, like a bundle of 
faggots, for it is made up of a bundle of 
tiny fibers with a sheath (perineurium) 
around them. 

Drs. Erlanger and Gasser tourid that 
the tiny fibers in the bundle are differ- 
ent in type, in size. and in the velocity 
with which they carry impulses. The 
smaller fibers are those that send the 
impulses of pain. Through the work of 











these doctors, brain- 
wave machines 
have been improved 
to detect certain saneenenional SA photo 
types of brain dam- Dr. E. A. Doisy 
age, as epilepsy, — 

and to measure the repair of nerves 
damaged by wounds. Seme day this 
work may develop to a point of being 
able to detect thoughts. 














This lesson is for tomorrow 


...and a lot of tomorrows to come! 
Because pictures stimulate memories 
and help you live exciting times over 
and over again. 

You’ll want your album jam-packed 
with snapshots of school happenings 
—from swimming, to the senior play. 
You'll want those pictures to be clear 
and lifelike, too! And Ansco Film is 
the best insurance you can have for 
gcd picture-results. 

Ansco Film is swell! It helps cover 


up little mistakes in exposure, so that 
pictures are better than ever before. 

Why not make photography your 
hobby? It’s nifty fun for everybody. 
And it’s so easy with Ansco in your 
camera. 

Ask your dealer for Ansco Film 
today! Then take a 
roll of first-rate pic- 
tures tomorrow! 





Ansco film-cameras 


FORMERLY AGFA ANSCO 
KEEP YOUR EYE ON ANSCO—FIRST WITH THE FINEST 





Here's a tip: get a copy of “Better Photog- 
raphy Made Easy”—a 60-page, illustrated 
booklet, just chock full of valuable hints. 


Only 25¢ at your dealer’s, or write directly 
to Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 





~~ Peacetime 
Military Training 
i (Continued ) 


Nothing learned from the most con- 
‘vincing lectures or the best text books 
ean equal the practical experience of a 
year’s living in intimate contact with 
the rich and the poor, the radical and 
the conservative, of one’s own contem- 
poraries.. . . (C. E. Kilbourne, Superin- 
‘tendent, Virginia Military Institute, Na- 
tional Radio Debate, over NBC, No- 
vember 21, 1941.) 


‘CON: 

“The type of citizenship training that 
Americans need most is training in the 
efficient conduct of democratic proc- 
esses of government, first in their local 
communities and then in state and na- 
tional affairs. And such training, ob- 
viously, should be given over a period 
of years in our schools and colleges 
rather than in a single year under army 
officers who themselves are unskilled 
in and even ignorant of the techniques 
of popular government.” (The Fore- 
runner. September, 1944, Fellowship of 
Reconciliation. ) 


Vi.. The Democratic Way? 

It is agreed that peacetime military 
training would involve a sharp change 
in our way of life. Whether or not such 
a program is necessary in peacetime is 


the debatable question. 


PRO: 

“General Marshall has told Army 
plamners that the postwar American 
army must consist of the smallest pos- 
sible professional organization, with 
citizen-reserves, because the large stand- 
ing army ‘has no place among the insti- 
tutions of a modern democratic state.’ ” 
(Newspaper dispatch from Washington, 
September 1, 1944.) 

“Back in 1783 George Washington 
declared: ‘It may be laid down as a pri- 
mary position, amg the basis of our sys- 
tem, that every citizen who enjoys the 
protection of a free government, owes 
not only a portion of his property, but 
even of his personal services to the 
defense of it.” (Rep. James W. Wads- 
worth, National Radio Debate, over 
NBC, November 21, 1941.) 


CON: 

“It is quite possible that General 
Marshall's ‘small army,’ plus conscrip- 
tion and the reserves of all kinds, will 


YOU ARE UNCERTAIN HOW TO MAKE 
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FOR THIS 56 PAGE BOOK. 
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compel us to put well over. 2,000,000 
men on the maneuver fields every sum- 
mer.” (“Can Conscription Be Justified?” 
Oswald Garrison Villard, Fellowship, 
October, 1944.) 

“Universal military training in peace- 
time is contrary to our tradition and our 
fundamental concept of society. It vio- 
lates our democratic conception of op- 
portunity for young people.” (Y.W.C.A. 
Public Affairs Committee.) 


Vil. Decision Now? 


Pablic epinion polls now show that a 
majority of the peeple faver peacetime 
conscription. Would anything be gained 
by waiting until peace to consider this 
vital subject? Or is it necessary for the 
nation’s welfare to act now? 


PRO: 


“The advocates of the permanent 
compulsory system are against a delay 
at all prolonged because they fear that 
after the war a pacifist psychology will 
dominate public opinion. They dread 
the quick development of an anti-mili- 
taristic mood when the people no longer 
read battle headlines and relax from all 
the tensions worked up in our American 
life by a great global war.” (Editorial, 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican.) 

“In justice to the men who went in 


| earlier and will have done their share of 


the fighting and deserve to get home,.a 


nate inflow of new recruits .to the 


Navy, Army and Air Force alike will be 
necessary even after the defeat of 
Japan. , ..” (Ernest Lindley, syndicated 


| article.) 


CON: 


“A measure of such consequence if 
enacted in time of peace may become a 
permanent part of our institutions; it 
should not, therefore, be considered by 
our Congress ‘im an era of hysteria, but, 
if intended as a permanent measure, 


BOX CORRECTLY! 


Start right . . . and you're 
SURE to become a better boxer, 
In this book a professional and 
college cozch shows you the 
RIGHT way to punch, blook, 
train, eat, study, etc., ete. Also 
M tells how to judge fights, second 
sporting boxers, etc. Move-by-move pio- 
tures for easy learning. 


Send stamps or wrapped coin. 


BENLEE SPORTING GOODS MFG. CO., 
115 University Place New York 3, N. Y. 


LEARN WATCH REPAIRING ‘¢: 


war ee for a jeweler. Also make 
earnings at e Amaze your friends i 
their watches. A most 7 ~ eg 

















practically no competition. Day and evening classes. 
yoo | at home. Enroll at the la watch- 
sabe school in the U. S. A.—THE WESTERN PENN- 
SYLVANIA HOROLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 807 R 
eng North Side, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 4 Sm 
id St., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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only in time of calm calculation.” (Han- 
son Baldwin, military writer of the New 
York Times.) 

“We are unalterably opposed to hav- 
ing the question of permanent con- 
scription settled in war time. The pro- 
posal to effect such a revolutionary 
change in our American way of life 
should be passed upon only after the 
most careful democratic discussion, 
which is impossible in war time.” (Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation, March 26, 
1948.) 


Vill. A Year of National Service 
vs. Military Training. 
The President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
both have commented favorably on a 
system of national training, not entirely 
military. This is opposed by military 
men and also by some civilians who fear 
too much Government control over the 
training of youth. Scholastic’s Institute 
of Student Opinion showed that high 
school boys greatly prefer straight mili- 
tary training to a year of “national serv- 
ice.” Straight military training was 25 
per cent more popular than the alter- 
native proposal. But the girls approved a 
year’s service “not necessarily military” 
with a 45.5 per cent vote for, 38.5 per 
cent against, 16 per cent undecided. 


PRO: 

“If we are going to require a year of 
military training for all our young men, 
I'd like to see that year be something 
more than just military training or a 
program for physical fitness. . . . I'd like 
to see the year of service devoted partly 
to the civil service of the nation — 
namely, forest preservation, planting 
trees, flood and erosion control... . It 
wouldn’t need to conflict with the tech- 
nical military training, and it would 
serve as an additional stimulant to good 
citizenship.” . . . (Dr. Jay B. Nash, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Department of 
Physical Education and Health, NYU 
Pursuit of Learning program, Oct. 1,’44.) 


CON: 


“A symptom of the muddled thinking 
that is being done for the people is the 
suggestion, as an alternative to military 
training, of a year of ‘national service.’ 
There would be, roughly, two or three 
months of military training and nine or 
ten months of vocational training and 
education in democratic citizenship. 
Now, either we need twelve months of 
predominantly military training as a 
necessary measure for defending our 
security or we do not. If we do not, 
there is no justification in anybody’s 
world for a year of ‘national service.’’ 
(Allan P. Farrell, America, A Catholic 
Review of the Week, Sept. 9, 1944.) 











@ The first eoctiediiall 
game, in 1892, was played 
with the ball being thrown 
through peach baskets! 
Basketball was invented 
by James Naismith, a 
Y. M. C. A. instructor, of 
Springfield, Mass. 





BLACK OR MENTHOL - 


@ Today, the first name in cough 
drops is Smith Brothers — popular 
since ]847. Try them, and see why 
they’ve been America’s favorite for 
almost 100 years. You'll like them 
as much as your Dad did when he 
was your age. They taste just like 
candy. 


BROS. 


DROPS 
STILL ONLY 5¢ 














1, STAFF. 
PIN 585) 


A beautiful ten title pin for staff, 

Parton ned class or press club. Illus--—~ /'® 
ites typesetting machine and opera * 

tor. Black enamel and silver or gold 

plate. Send for circular. 

Commercial Award Pin Company 

608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 


500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and other sources, Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloguing up to 25c or more each! The biggest 
Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find some- 
thing really valuable! Price only {0¢ to serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York. 





ATTENTION SENIORS!! 





~ poe Pt School Classmates the best line 

Meg pee ga NAME CARDS 2. the 
Mh, est prices ever offered. e pay 
highest commissions, Monthly Sulletinn 
Your cards FRE encies going like ee 
Hurry! Write CRAFT- canD ‘st ‘CIALTI Box 23 
Piteteenn 30, Pa. 


Class nd and Kings fp 
Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices 
from 55c up. Write today. 

Metal Co., Rochester, N.Y. 























For a 
“Date-Making 
Skin! 


Boys and Girls! Stay in 
circulation when you get 
an attack of surface 
pimples or blotchy skin. 
Gost each blemish with natural-looking Poslam 
day, apply more liberally at ht. 

Peslam really = peel-off pimple layer. You 
can see your complexion improve with its use. 

It’s the Ointment without Biongpatatesent eee 
your money back if rooe. don’t delight you. 
50¢ at druggists. FREE SAMPLE write: Poslam 





Dept. 22-B, 254 W. 54 a New York 19, N. ¥ 





3 Send for Free Catalogue 
of School, Church, Dra- 
matic, Fraternity and 
Sorority Pins and Rings. 
= ARTI 
R929 412A Fulton St New Yor 7 Nv. N 
ces subject to'20%¢ Fed. Sales Tax 
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free sample kit. Write 
today to Printerah, 1423 &. Bim &t., 
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Merry Christmas - 
from all at @Blocly Wieck 
NO ISSUES 


DURING CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS! 
There'll be no issues of WORLD WEEK during the 
Christmas holidays while students take time out for 
yuletide celebrations, plum pudding, caroling and usher- 
ing in 1945! But you'll receive the full 16 issues this 



















semester—as advertised. Your next copy of WORLD 
WEEK will appear early in January, dated January 8, 
1945, when we start the new year with a fact-filled, 
dynamic, entertaining first number of '45! 
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Tet PRIZE. . ..ccccccccccccs eoeeeee 


$25 War Bond 


Dad ORIZE. .ccccce pealnennen adeees $15 in War Stamps 


i ee ee 


. .$10 in War Stamps 


15 Prizes of $1 in War Stamps 
100 Honorable Mentions: 1-lb. packages of Planters Peanuts 


FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive new 2-color poster, 
“Playing Fitness is Fighting Fitness’’—suitable for framing. II- 
lustrated with action photographs from Planters advertisements. 


FIND 10 MISTAKES IN THIS PICTURE 


Ay 


~ 
\ 


Sie: 


War Manfs 





Read These Rules Carefully 


1 Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 


2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 

of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 
a slogan, totaling 15 words or less, on Planters 


7 Each contestant may submit more than 

one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut 
with each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile 
of the label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. 

of page write your mame, age, home ad- 
dress, city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or 
picture securely to your entry. 


4, Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 
Rm. 2408, 220 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 2, 
1945. No entries accepted after that date. 
5 Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
7 correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 
and whose slogans are considered most accurate 
and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 
Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Senior Scholastic, World Week and 
Junior Scholastic, February 5, 1945 issues. In 
the event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize 
identical with that tied for will be awarded each 
tying contestant. 
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Bonin Islands 


HEN our amphibious troops invade 

the Japanese Bonin Islands, they 
will find to their surprise that some of 
the islanders look like white people and 
bear such family names as Savory, Mot- 
ley, Cullen, Webb. The explanation is 
found in one of the most dramatic adven- 
ture stories in Pacific history. 

It goes back to one evening in the year 
1830, when Nathaniel Savory, a Massa- 
chusetts sailor on a British ship, and 
Mateo Mazarro, a Genoese seaman, met 
in a Honolulu inn. 

Each had heard tales in Hawaii ot 
some virgin islands to the northeast — 
isiands close to Japan, which were amaz- 
ingly fertile and yet uninhabited except 
occasionally by whalers who stopped 
there for fresh water, fruit, and turtles. 
Some called the chain Bonin, a corrup- 
tion of the Japanese word munin (with- 
out people). Others said the islands had 
first been sighted in 1543 by the Spanish 
navigator Don Ruy Lopez de Villalobos, 
had been explored in 1593 by some Japa- 
nese seamen under Ogasawara Sadoyori, 
had been visited in 1823 by the Amer- 
ican whaler, Captain Reuben Coffin, and 
had -been claimed for England in 1827 
by the British seaman, Captain Frederick 
Beechey. 


Making a Dream Reality 


Savory and Mazarro decided to settle 
the Bonins. Fitting out a schooner and 
recruiting a Dane, an Englishman, an 
American, and about 25 Hawaiian men 
anc women, they got permission from 
the British consul in Hawaii. 

Months later their ship anchored off 
Port Lloyd on Peel Island, one ®f the 
central Bonins, named Peel by Captain 
Beechey after the British Secretary of 
State, Sir Robert Peel. 

What they had come to develop 
proved to be 15 islands and almost 100 
islets, stretching for 250 miles, and lying 
340 miles north of the Marianas and only 
500 miles southeast of Japan. Their total 
area amounting only to 30 square miles, 
they were shaken by daily earthquakes 
which pushed up volcanoes on the north 
ern isles and dotted the surrounding sea 
with disappearing islets. Volcanic ash 
and an idzal year-round temperature of 
75° combined to produce quantities of 
palms, pineapples, ferns, wild bean, and 
taro, canna lilles and hibiscus, cedar. 
ironwood, and sandalwood. 

A bare scratching in the ground 
yielded for Savory and his colony gar- 
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Ewing Galloway 


Erupting volcanoes give the passing mariner a bleak aspect 
of the Bonins that belies the ideal country to be found ashore. 


dens of Irish and sweet potatoes, corn 
and onions, pumpkins and watermelons, 
lemons and tomatoes. Huge turtles wal- 
lowed on the beaches, and in the forests 
herds of goats and pigs ran wild. Cock- 
roaches, ants, sharks, and bats three feet 
long were plentiful, but there were no 
venomous reptiles. Trade in goatskins, 
pigskins, garlic, and tortoise shell could 
be carried on with Guam. Life was good. 
The Bonins proved a dream come true. 


All This and Perry Too 


The islands became a haven for occa- 
sional shipwrecked sailors, for deserters 
from the then ruthless British navy, and 
for weary whalers. Marrying the Poly- 
nesian women in the settlement and 
bringing back some Spanish wives from 
Guam, the men — British, American, 
Italian, Danish, Russian — raised a poly- 
glot generation of strong, lithe children, 
whose racial differences were blended 
into a new race — the Bonin Islanders. 

There were no racial or social barriers, 
and the aristocracy was simply one of 
labor. The colonists developed a prim- 
itive type of law, deporting any unde- 
sitable newcomers, and upon occasion 
carrying on guerilla warfare against 
ship’s crews who attempted to loot the 
islands 

One day an American warship hove 
into sight — the Susquehanna, Commo- 
dore Perry commanding. The Commo- 
dore was on his way to Jopen up” Japan 
to foreign trade, and as steamships then 
were coming into use, Perry felt that the 
Bonins would emerge as a vital coaling 
and mail station on the way to Hokkaido. 
He therefore bought from Savory tracts 
of land fronting on Port Lloyd harbor — 
land which he believed eventually 
would be the foundation of bustling 
docks and wharves. 

The ironical truth was that Perry 





doomed the Bonins to insignificance by | 
the very act that he thought would make | 
them so important. He opened up Japan, | 
but the main port of trade with Japan | 
became Yokohama, and the route to| 
Yokohama lay 500 miles north of the | 
Bonins. For this reason, neither Britain, | 
Spain, nor the U. S. felt the Bonins were 
important. They promptly dismissed 
them. 

But the Japanese remembered them. 
The Bonins were to be the first foreign 
land annexed on their way to Asiatic con- 
quest. Three years after Perry’s death, a 
samurai commissioner and 30 Japanese 
peasants, forcibly transplanted from 
their homes, arrived on Peel Island 


Re-enter the Japs 

At first posing as poor refugees, they 
soon turned their holdings into a thriving 
farm community, then calmly told Sav- 
ory that he now was a “guest” on Japa- | 
nese soil, since the islands had been 
Japanese from the time of Ogasawara. 
In 1875 thousands more Jap settlers ar- 
rived. When the U. S. and Britain gave 
up their extra-territorial rights in Japan 
in 1894, the Japanese seized the proper- 
ties of their “guests,” who became Japa- 
nese slaves, forbidden to leave. 

Today the Bonins — fortified with 
mountain-top gun emplacements and 
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16mm. SOUND FILM—‘‘The Construction of 
a Light Airplane.” For distribution points, 
write: Supervisor, Audio-Visual Aid, Exten- 
sion Services, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College. 
Pennsylvania. 
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The Dennison Handy Helper says: 
Gas Is Used for Chasing Zeros 
Save It for Our Flying Heroes 








airfields that are only two and a half 
hours by plane from Japan — have been 
renamed Ogasawara, and their three 
groups are Miko, Chichi (Father) and 
Haha (Mother). They have suffered a 
degrading fate. Using the white and 
Polynesian strains in the original Bonin 
islanders as a basis for breeding one of 
the most beautiful races in the Pacific, 
the Japanese have made the Bonins the 
center of their white slave trade. In the 
Bonins both Britain and the U. S. have 
much to revenge. 


















Class and and Kings, 
Artistié pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices~. 
from 55c up. Write today. Dept. A, 
Metal Arts Co., Rochester, H. ¥. 


























PLAYING FITNESS 
IS 
FIGHTING FITNESS 





Oficial U. S. Navy Photo 
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SWIMMIN 





MATT MANN 
Swimming Coach, University of Michigan 


“Physical fitness means the ability to do anything in a exercise. And, far more important, he has learned how 
physical way with the least amount of effort. This requires to save his life and the lives of others. Thousands of men 
absolute coordination of brain and muscle. Coordination in this war owe their lives to being able to swim well. That 
is the core of the art of swimming. A man who swims well is why | am in favor of swimming for everybody—young 
has learned to coordinate and relax to the nth degree. He and old. It should be part of the education of all—from 
has mastered a sport that is always good fun and good now on.’’—Matt Mann 

te 


Americans are displaying “‘fighting fitness’’ in every 
part of the world. That fitness—like the fine condition 
of athletes—is based on energy food. And one of the 
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e tins of vitamin-rich Planters Peanuts—jumbo pea- 


nuts, the pick of the crop. But remember, there are 3 DEAR Wy lj GA\ Ni piieh i 


still plenty of Planters Peanuts on the home front—and = ie 
the ones you can get in 5c bags are just as nourishing _ BUM i Sia [Ke ~ 


most popular items in G. |. Joe’s ‘energy ration’’ are 


and delicious as the Planters Peanuts that are ‘‘serv- 
ing overseas.”’ 
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BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— and naval facts. Just mail 15c and two empty 
a big, complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 5c Planters Bags or I5c and two 5c Planters 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 


special sections, including a digest of military 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and a copy is yours. 
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SUNDAY 


11:30-12:00 Noon. Invitation to Learn- 
ing, CBS. 

The world’s great books are discussed 
by leading authors, critics, and educa- 
tors. 

1:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 
Round Table, NBC. 

A challenging, thought-provoking series 
of discussions of current social, political 
and economic issues. Produced in coop- 
eration with the University of Chicago. 

3:00-4:30 p.m. New York Philharmonic 
Symphony, CBS. 

The oldest symphony orchestra in the 
country brings world-famous musical 
masterpieces to Sunday listeners. Con- 
ductors scheduled to direct are: Jan. 7, 
Artur Rodzinski; Jan. 14, Artur Rodzin- 
ski; Jan. 21, Artur Rodzinski; Jan. 28, 
Leonard Bernstein. 

4:00-4:30 p.m. Your America, MBS. 

A program designed to acquaint East- 
ern listeners with the industrial might of 
the West, and sponsored by the 65,000 
employees of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. Leading industries from America’s 
Western and Middle Western states will 
be saluted on the program. 


MONDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — Science Frontiers, CBS. 

Scientific achievements in many fields 
are dramatized with stress upon occupa- 
tional requirements. Jan 1, Facing the 
Future — Statistics; Jan. 8, Down the 
Ways —Marine Architecture; Jan. 15, 
Unseen Enemies — Bacteriology; Jan. 22, 
Forecast for Weather — Meteorology; 
Jan. 29, Made to Order — Textiles. 

5:45-6:00 p.m. Monday through Friday. 
The Sea Hound, BN. 

A program presented in cooperation 
with the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, using the form 
of the usual children’s adventure serial 
to give information on Latin American 
countries and their peoples. 

8:00-8:30 p.m. Cavaleade of America, 
NBC, 

Leading radio, stage and screen actors 
portray featured roles in these stories of 
the nation’s history, past and in the 
making. 


TUESDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — Gateways to Music, CBS. 
Dramatized incidents from the lives of 


RADIO PROGRAMS FOR JANUARY 


the composers, music that speaks for 
foreign lands and peoples, and seasonal 
music. Jan. 2, New France in America; 
Jan. 9, The Forms of Music; Jan. 16, 
Pennsylvania Dutch; Jan. 23, Edward 
MacDowell, an American Abroad; Jan. 
30, Italy, Cradle of Music. 


9:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of the 


Air, MBS. 

Under the direction of Theodore Gra- 
nik, outstanding authorities of Congress, 
business and labor are brought together 
to discuss vital current issues. 


WEDNESDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — New Horizons, CBS. 

Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews will throw 
the spotlight on the important areas of 
an air-age globe. Jan. 3, Southern Neigh- 
bors — Mexico; Jan. 10, Panama Out- 
posts — West Indies; Jan. 17, East of 
the Andes — Argentina; Jan. 24, Moun- 
tain to Sea — Chile; Jan. 31, Facing the 
Orient — Hawaii. 

11:30-12:00 Midnight. Words at War, 
NBC. 

Dramatizations of significant, current 
books dealing with our role in World 
War II and plans and prospects for the 
postwar era. 


THURSDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — Tales from Far and Near, CBS. 

Series dramatizing notable stories from 
classical and current literature. Jan. 4, 
The Odyssey of Runyon Jones; Jan. 11, 
Mr. Bumps and His Monkey; Jan. 18, 
The Story of Grettir the Strong; Jan. 
25, The Sea Snake. 

8:30-9:30 p.m. American Town Meeting 
of the Air, BN. 

The oldest audience-participation 
forum program on the air, with discus- 
sions of important public issues by out- 
standing national leaders. 

10:30-11:00 p.m. The March of Time, 
BN. 

News in the making, with significant 

details of background events. 
11:30-12:00 Midnight. Music in Ameri- 
can Cities, NBC. 

Each program is devoted to a difter- 
ent city, including music originated in 
the city, composers born in the city or 
other connections. Jan. 4, San Diego de 
Chile — Music of Colonial and Modern 
Times; Jan. 11, Baltimore — From Hail 
Columbia to the Star Spangled Banner; 


Jan. 18, Cuzco and Quito — Ancient 
Cities of the Inca Empire; Jan. 25, New 
Orleans — Cradle of Opera in America. 


FRIDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — This Living World, CBS. 

Dramatizations of questions of public 
interest with a group of students dis- 
cussing each topic after the dramatiza- 
tion. Jan. 5, The Nation and the States; 
Jan. 12, Russia’s Road; Jan. 19, Protect- 
ing Your Health; Jan. 26, How Shall the 
Axis Be Treated? 

8:30-9:00 p.m. Freedom of Opportunity, 
MBS. 

Dramatic presentation of the life stor- 
ies of some of America’s outstanding 
young men. 

11:30-12:00 Midnight. We Came This 
Way, NBC. 

History course of the NBC University 
of the Air, tracing world progress toward 
freedom through incidents in the lives of 
men and women who influenced the 
struggle for human liberty. 


SATURDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. Home Is What You Make 
It — Home Economics Series, NBC. 

One of the University of the Air ser- 
ies covering important phases of home 
making including “Housing,” “Cloth- 
ing,” “Food” and “Family Relation- 
ships.” 

10:30-11:00 a.m. Rainbow House Pro- 
gram, MBS. 

Scuoxastic will participate in two 
broadcasts a month on the first and third 
Saturdays, featuring high school forum 
discussions of the Institute of Student 
Opinion poll and and reading of student 
poetry. 

1:30-1:45 p.m. The Baxters, NBC. 

Drama of an American family in war 
time, presented in cooperation with the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 


7:00-7:30 p.m. The World’s Great 
Novels, NBC. 

Literature course of the NBC Univer- 
sity of the Air. Dramatizations from the 
world’s great novels, with commentary. 
Jan. 6, Pickwick Papers — Dickens; Jan. 
13, Fall of the House of Usher — Poe; 
Jan. 20, The Count of Monte Cristo — 
Dumas; Jan. 27, The Count of Monte 
Cristo — Dumas. 








INVASION LEADERS 


AMERICAN MILITARY 
LEADERS, 1942—1944 


By JOHN R. CRAF 


Invasion Leaders consists ot short 
biographies of ten leading Generals of 
World War II. 

Special emphasis is placed on their 
connection with the present war. 

Each .biography consists of about 
2500 words, written in an interesting 
and readable fashion that will please 
both high school pupils and adults 

List of Generals follows: 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
General Douglas MacArthur 
General George C. Marshall 
General H. H. Arnold 
lt. General O. N. Bradley 
Lt. General M. W. Clark 
Lt. General J. H. Doolittle 
Lt. General L. J. McNair 
Lt. General B. B. Somervell 
Maj. General C. L. Chennault 
Price to teachers and educational 
institutions 1 to 3 copies, 50 cents 
each postpaid. 3 to 25 copies, 42 cents 
each, postage extra. 25 or more copies 
38 cents each, postage extra. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 


809-811 North 19th Street 
Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
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| A year’s subscription 
j to 
| MAGAZINE 
DIGEST 
per sub. 
7) to Teachers 


hes rw 
No last-minute, nerve-wracking shopping spree. 
Send the names and addresses of your friends 
by air mail. We shall send each a lovely 
Gutman card announcing a yeor’s subscrip- 
tion as your gift. Send no money now. Pay later! 


MAGAZINE DIGEST 


8 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 











SEA LANGUAGE >=— 
COMES ASHORE 


By JOANNA CARVER COLCORD 
Author of “Songs of 
American Sailormen”’ 
The salty tang of the sea in the everyday 
speech of the landlubber. 1,400 nautical 
words and phrases now in shore folk speech, 
with their meanings and origins. Compiled by 
a woman born and raised at sea—the daugh- 
ter of five generations of New England sea 
captains, The ideal book for all students of 
language, collectors of Americana, and lovers 
of the sea. $2.25. 


At bookstores or direct 


CORNELL MARITIME PRESS 
241 West 23rd St., Dept. SCM, New York!) 





Educational Motion Pictures 


For American History Classes 


How real the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is to students when they have 
seen the events leading to this great oc- 
casion actually portrayed on the screen 


| in their school! How much more signifi- 


cant can be the treatment of any topic 
in history, government, geography, eco- 
nomics and civics with the aid of educa- 
tional motion pictures. 

To aid in the selection of films for use 
in American History classes, the editors 


of SIGHT AND SOUND have compiled 


| the following list of 16 mm. educational 


motion pictures suitable for classroom 
study. Complete descriptions of the 


| films and full information regarding 
| rental and purchase may be secured by 
| writing directly to the company listed. 
| The majority of the films included in 
| this list are available for low rental cost, 
| with a substantial discount allowed for 








school use. All are sound films, unless 
otherwise indicated. 

This is not a complete listing of films 
particularly useful for classes, but will 
give teachers an idea of the number of 
films issued on this subject. In future 
issues of SIGHT AND SOUND, listings 
will be included of films for use in 
classes in government, civics, econom- 
ics, geography and English. 


BELL & HowE LL, 1801 Larchmont Ave- 

nue, Chicago 13, Illinois. 

Pilgrim Fathers (2 reels) 

George Washington’s Virginia (2 reels) 

American Frontiers (2 reels) 

March of Freedom (2 reels) 

Milestones of Democracy (2 reels) 

Pioneers of Freedom (2 reels ) 


BRANDON Fits, 1600 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 
Puritans of 
reels ) 
Seed of the Constitution (1 reel) 
Three Centuries of Massachusetts (8 
reels ) 


Massachusetts Colony (2 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA’ FILMs, 
Inc., 1841 Broadway, New York 
23, N. Y. 

Discovery and Exploration (1 reel) 
Colonial Expansion (1 reel) 

Westward Movement (1 reel) 

Early Settlers of New England (1 reel) 
Colonial Children (1 reel) 

Planter of Colonial Virginia (1 reel) 
Kentucky Pioneers (1 reel) 
Flatboatmen of the Frontier (1 reel) 
Life in Old Louisiana (1 reel) 
Pioneers of the Plains (1 reel) 


EastTMAN CLassroomM Fi_ms — ENcy- 
CLOPAEDIA Fits, INc., 1841 
Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 


Abraham Lincoln (2 reels, silent) 
George Washington, His Life and Times 
(4 reels, silent) 


INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, 1560 


Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

Colonial Williamsburg. Historical Com- 
munity (1 reel) 

Mr. President. From McKinley to F.D.R. 
(1 reel) 

Our Bill of Rights (2 reels) 

Our Constitution (2 reels) 

Our Declaration of Independence (2 
reels ) 

Our Louisiana Purchase (2 reels) 

Our Monroe Doctrine (2 reels) 


Kunz Motion Picture Service, 1319 


Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cause and Immediate Effects of the 
First World War (2 reels) 

Territorial Expansien of the U. S. trom 
1783 to 1853 (2 reels) 

Territorial Possessions of the U. S. (2 
reels ) 


PicroriaL Fits, RKO Building, Radio 


City, New York. 
Our Constitution (2 reels ) 
Our Bill of Rights (2 reels) 
Our Louisiana Purchase (2 reels) 


VIRGINIA CONSERVATION COMMISSION, 


Division of Publicity and Advertis- 
ing, Richmond 19, Va. 
Thomas Jefferson and Monticello (1 reel) 


YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 19 


South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 
Illinois. 


Declaration of Independence (2 reels) 

Give Me Liberty (2 reels) 

The Man Without a Country (2 reels) 

The Monroe Doctrine (2 reels) 

Old Hickory (Jackson as President) (2 
reels ) 

The Song of a Nation (Star-Spangled 
Banner) (2 reels) 

Sons of Liberty (American Revolution ) 
(2 reels ) 

Teddy, the Rough Rider (2 reels) 

The Flag Speaks (2 reels) 

Servant of the People (Making of Amer- 
ican Constitution) (2 reels) 

The’ Perfect Tribute (Gettysburg Ad- 
dress) (2 reels) 

A Criminal is Born (2 reels) 

The Story That Couldn’t Be Printed 
(Freedom of the Press) (1 reel) 











New 168-page \ and subscripti 

to Lagnieppe, Our drama newspaper, f 

On request. Tested playe for groups of all 
ages, by one of the mation’e leading edu- 


EVARSTON, ILL. 
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New l6mm. Films 


CHANTS POPULAIRES — Series of 
five films featuring French-Canadian 
folk songs, combined with animated car- 
toons. Songs are sung by the Alouette 
Quartet in French. Available for sale or 


7-1 





rental from Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 | 


West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


COLOMBIA AND VENEZUELA—One | 


reel portraying geography and climate, 
social-economic background and princi- 





s ] 


CHANTS POPULAIRES is available 


from Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. 


pal industries. Sale or rental from Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, 1841 Broad- 
way, New York, N_ Y. 

LIBERTY — A one reel color film on 
the hopes of the immigrant upon ap- 
proaching our shores, contrasting for- 
eign “isms” and our democracy. For sale 
or rental from Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 
25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

LIFE LINE OF THE NATION — Two 
reels depicting how the life of a nation 
is inevitably intertwined with the devel- 
opment of its transportation system. De- 
scribes also the functions during war- 
time. Free, from YMCA Motion Picture 
Bureau, 19 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois. 

PASSPORT TO HEALTH — a drama- 
tization of the importance of immuniz- 
ing childhood diseases. Available free 
of charge from the Y.M.C.A. Motion 
Picture Bureau, 19 South LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3. Tl. 
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LIFE LINE OF THE NATION—from 
Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau 








CONSUMER EDUCATION NEWS! 






A Dramatic Approach 
for the Classroom on 
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COLOR WHEEL 
CHARTS 








Color wheel above 
has 12 brilliant 
movable segments. 
Its uses are infinite. 
Color charts are 25 
by 18% inches. 


tt 
, awe show you how various “ingredients” 
in different products can be measured at levels of performance 


Product Selectivity 
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HOW TO GET A SET FOR YOUR CLASS 


This project consists of 4 wall charts 
and movable color wheel in 12 bril- 
liant colors; stimulating student text, 
teaching guide, reference list. Teachers 
are enthusiastic in their reception of the 
practical visual aids in this unique new 
way of teaching product selectivity. 


Planned to develop individual thought, 
realistic discussion and independent 
conclusions on the selection of buying 
guides and, more important, the forma- 
tion of a sound philosophy. This is a 
new and intelligent approach for high 
school consumer education. 


Teacher’s Package, 75c (4 wall-charts, Student text, movable Color Wheel, Teaching Guide); 
Individual seat material 15c (Student Text, Color Wheel). 

A limited number of endowed sets available for schools unable to afford the above nominal 
costs ($1 must be. enclosed to cover shipping). State number of students. 


For information or to order, write: 


Educational Director 


Brand Names 


Researeh Foundation Ine. 


(A non-profit organization) 


Suite 420, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





MONG the findings of the recent 
A nation-wide Rope rt Breakfast 
Study, the following percentages merit 
special consideration. About 65% of 
the doctors interviewed expressed the 
opinion that the average American 
breakfast is not large enough. About 
the same number of doctors said that 
the average American breakfast is not 
well-balanced. The considered opin- 
ions of both doctors and nutritionists 
on how much of the « laily food intake 
should be consumed at breakfast 
ranged from )4 to }s—averaged about 


28%. While the public’s estimate of 


how much of their daily nourishment 
they actually got at breakfast aver- 
aged around 20%. 


In making their recommendations for 


an ideal breakfast, more than 80% of the 
doctors and nutritionists included cereal 
foods. And, indeed, it is difficult to plan 
an acceptable breakfast which provides 
4 to }4 of the day’s nourishment in bal- 
anced form, without including enriched, 
whole grain or restored cereal foods. 








Cereal grains (in which Nature has 
stored the various nutrients needed by 
the sprouting plant) are generous sources, 
not only of calories, but of cereal pro- 
teins, B-vitamins and iron. 


Actually, if all the cereal foods we ate 
were enriched, whole grain or restored, 
they would contribute to the average 
American diet* almost }4 of the calories; 
almost }$ of the proteins; more than 4 
of the thiamine, niacin, riboflavin and 
iron. And, of course, cereal foods are 


excellent “‘carriers” of other basie foods, 
such as milk, cream, fruit and—in the 
case of bread—butter. 

Since cereal foods are plentiful, eco- 
nomical and available in a wide variety 
of appetizing forms, their inclusion in the 
breakfast menu helps provide not only nec- 
essary nutrients for an adequate breakfast 
... but the stimulus for the eating of an 
adequate breakfast. 

*Based on 2800 calorie pre-war diet. Data 
adjusted for losses in cooking. 


GENERAL Mitts, Inc. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Makers of GOLD MEDAL FLOUR + BISQUICK » WHEATIES » CHEERIOATS « KIX 


Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher government stand- 
ards, including Drifted Snow “Home Perfected” Flour (in the West) and 
Red Band Flour (in the South). Bisquick contains enriched flour. Also, 
all our ready-to-eat cereals are restored. All the brands, listed above, 
are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 





This New 20 Page ‘Nutrition Guide” 
fust prepared by the Nutrition Staff of General 
Mills, Inc., is now available without charge. It is 
@ sane, practical approach to the problem of 
how to plan for good nutrition and help promote 
maximum health. Basic nutrition information is 
presented in chart form, with color illustrations. 
To obtain a copy, simply mail us the coupon, at 


right. Only one copy to a person. 





m= 


General Mills, Inc., Dept. 988 

Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

Please send me, without charge, a copy of your new “Nutri- 
tion Guide™’. 


Address 
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